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THE  PROBLEMS  AND  POTENTIALS  OF  COMMUNITY  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPJENT 


By  James  W,  Clark,  Commissioner,  Minnesota  Department  of  Business  Development 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

You  may  be  sure,  ilr.  Chairman,  that  I am  most  appreciative  of  the  honor 
of  being  chosen  as  your  speaker  this  evening.  It  is  no  empty  honor  and  the 
compliment  is  much  appreciated. 

This  audience  is  no  usual  one.  From  the  perspective  of  the  economist 
it  is  a fair  presumption  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  influential  gathering 
together  of  business  leaders  xvhich  has  ever  assembled  in  this  state.  It 
promises  well  for  the  program  of  the  Montana  State  Planning  Board  and  its 
young,  able,  and  productive  director. 

As  president  of  the  Association  of  State  Planning  and  Development  Agencies 
I wish  to  compliiaent  the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana,  their  1955  Legislature, 
Governor  Aronson,  the  members  of  the  Planning  Board  and  all  who  have  had  a part 
in  getting  this  shov/  on  the  road  the  past  year.  Insofar  as  I am  av:are,  all 
that  has  been  done  to-date  is  deserving  of  commendation;  there  have  been  no 
serious  errors  of  judgment,  and  accoraplishmert  s have  exceeded  what  might  have 
been  anticipated* 

Not  the  least  of  those  accomplishments,  judging  by  ’ivhat  little  I have 
been  able  to  learn  of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  is  a nevv  stateviride  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility  for  and  interest  in  a concerted  and  united  self- 
improvement  program.  This  program,  sustained  by  purpose  and  applied  on  both 
a local  and  state  level,  is  apparently  off  to  a good  start.  Your  national  or- 
ganization commends  you. 

At  first  thought,  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
such  a statement.  It  might  appear  to  some  that  those  states,  such  as  Minne- 
sota from  where  I hail,  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  more  and  the 
longer  Montana  continues  to  be  a consumer  of  imported  manufactured  goods,  an 
exporter  of  raw  materials,  and  an  area  where  tired  industrialists  can  go  to 
relax  in  "the  land  where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  roam"  the  happier  vie  would 
be.  It  might  be  asked  why,  if  at  all,  do  the  more  industrialized  portions  of 
the  nation  look  with  favor  upon  the  growth  of  industry  and  increase  in  iirban 
living  in  the  broad  expanses  which  meet  the  eye  when  the  traveler  traverses 
your  millions  of  acres. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  not  difficult  to  supply.  The  rising  tide  lifts 
all  boats,  Canada  became  this  nation’s  best  customer  when  our  sister  to  the 
north  became  the  economically  successful  nation  she  now  is.  The  southern 
states,  despite  the  fact  they  have  induced  some  industry  to  move  from  northern 
locations  taking  their  machines  along  vn.th  them,  are  much  better  customers  for 
industrial  areas  than  they  were  before  they  instituted  the  industrial  expan- 
sion efforts  in  v^iiich  they  have  been  so  successful. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  said  with  sincerity  that  those  states  to  the  east 
and  those  to  the  west  v^ho  have  considered  Montana  as  an  area  where  they  pur- 
chased raw  materials,  and  sold  their  finished  goods,  are  desirous  of  contri- 
buting vihere  and  as  possible  to  your  further  economic  advancement,  I take 
this  opportunity  of  assuring  the  Montana  State  Planning  Board  and  its  director 
of  our  gratification  in  having  them  with  us  and  our  determination  to  prove 
that  their  membership  in  our  national  organization  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  intelligent  self-interest,  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
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Right  now  I realize  the  feeling  of  the  officers  of  your  Planning  Board, 
They  feel  very  much  like  the  little  girl,  who,  like  all  little  girls,  was 
playing  grovm  up.  In  the  process  she  put  on  her  mother's  girdle  — and  then 
found  she  didn*  t have  guts  enough  to  wear  it.  The  job  to  be  done  is  so  much 
bigger,  in  relation  to  this  mammoth  state  of  Montana,  than  is  their  limited 
staff  and  funds,  that  they  cannot  but  experience  some  degree  of  futility. 

Your  presence  here  this  evening  constitutes  convincing  evidence  of  your  support 
of  them,  and  the  expectation  that  their  staff  and  budget  will  grow  with  their 
display  of  competence  and  success. 

I have  with  me  here  some  props.  They  make  objective  and  concrete  what  I 
believe  we  all  have  in  mind  in  our  consideration  of  what  is  intended  regard- 
ing the  raising  of  your  standards  of  living  and  the  job  opportunities  in  your 
state. 


Montana  is  a grain  producing  state.  Each  year  you  send  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  outside  your  borders.  It  is  now  selling  at  about  $2.2^  a 
bushel.  And  here  is  a 12  oz,  package  of  T/heaties,  quite  possibly  made  of 
Montana  wheat,  which  sells  for  25  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  h20  a bushel.  And 
here  is  a three  pound  tray,  made  mostly  of  aluminum,  which  sells  for  $l5 
which  is  23  times  the  cost  of  the  raw  aluminum  which  again  could  possibly  be 
made  from  a Montana  raw  product.  Presumably,  this  state  is  best  knovvn  in  the 
nation  for  its  copper.  This  one  pound  copper  coffee  pourer  sells  for  $10 
which  is  22  times  the  price  of  the  unfinished  copper  it  contains.  The  same 
comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  prices  paid  to  other  products  of  the  farm 
lands,  the  mines,  andths?  forests  of  the  Treasure  State, 

This  disparity  between  retail  prices  of  finished  goods  and  the  prices 
paid  to  the  operators  of  lands,  mines,  and  mills  is  one  ¥;hich  is  largely 
attributed  to  the  value  added  by  industry.  It  is  a very  large  amount  and  one 
which  is  growing  substantially  mth  the  years.  It  is  creating  great  distur- 
bance among  our  people.  Politics  enters  into  the  situation.  Proposals  are 
made  that  lav:s  be  passed,  subsidies  established,  and  that  our  economics  be 
artificially  adjusted  to  make  larger  the  benefits  received  by  those  v/ho  feel 
that  the  older  laws  of  supply  and  demand  v/ork  a present  injustice,- 

You  are  here  to  consider  means  by  vh  ich  Montana  can  best  adjust  to  the 
powerful  economic  forces  now  being  applied  to  its  people.  You  want  your 
proper  share  of  the  world’s  goods,  not  that  you  may  have  two  cars  in  every 
garage,  two  chickens  in  every  pot,  two  caddies  for  every  golf  player,  two 
hair-dos  for  every  head,  or  tv/o  colors  for  every  toe  nail,  but  rather  that 
you  and  your  children  may  have  all  those  social  and  economic  blessings  of 
schools,  churches,  parks,  and  profitable  leisure  hours  as  are  the  proper 
birthright  of  present-day  American  citizenship. 

Let  us  start  off  vrith  the  realization  that  you  are  not  doing  too  badly 
as  it  is.  In  terms  of  personal  income  you  have  gone  up  from  $570  per  capita 
in  I9I1O  to  $1,729  in  19514.  In  rate  of  change  since  1950  you  have  not  done  so 
well.  The  per  cent  change  in  total  personal  income  increased,  in  the  United 
States  as  a whole,  some  27  per  cent  from  1950  to  195ij.  Montana’s  increase 
was  only  12  per  cent.  The  per  cent  change  in  per  capita  income  in  the  same 
period  was  19  per  cent,  with  Montana's  increase  less  than  half  - at  8 per  cent. 

Similar  relationships  apply  to  bank  debits  where  you  increased  from  $ij  1/3 
billion  in  1951  to  over  $I|  billion  in  1955  for  better  than  22  per  cent,  while 
the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District  showed  an  increase  of  15.5  per  cent.  Farm 
marketing  reports  shov;  that  your  sales  were  $1435  million  in  1951  but  were 
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down  to$396  million  in  1955,  a loss  of  9 per  cent,  while  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  they  went  down  11  per  cent.  Total  farm  income  has  fallen  from  $2}^ 
million  in  1950  to  only  $l60  million  in  195^  - a decline  of  35  per  cent.  This 
loss  in  farm  income  was  somewhat  balanced  by  an  increase  in  petroleum  produc- 
tion from  less  than  10  million  barrels  to  nearly  ili  million  barrels  v/ith 
proven  reserves  reaching  the  very  respectable  figure  of  275  million  barrels. 

It  is  notable  that  non-agricultural  income  in  this  state  rose  to  lkk»k  per 
cent  of  the  1939  base  by  1950,  and  to  150  per  cent  of  that  base  since  1950. 

In  other  words,  the  Montana  farmer  has  fared  poorly  of  late  compared  both  with 
previous  years,  and  ivhen  compared  vdth  other  forms  of  Montana  industry. 

The  two  sets  of  figures  of  perhaps  largest  import  are  those  applied  to 
value  added  by  manufacture  and  population.  In  value  added  by  manufacture, 
you  stepped  up  from  $92  million  in  19ii7  to  $lij2  million  in  1953  for  a very 
gratifying  increase  of  51j  per  cent.  However,  at  the  same  time,  the  national 
increase  vras  at  the  rate  of  6I|  per  cent. 

In  population,  your  advance  was  from  559,1400  in  I9I4O  to  59lj,000  in  1950, 
an  increase  of  5.6  per  cent  while  the  national  average  was  13  per  cent.  Since 
1950,  the  estimated  population  grovdh  has  been  from  that  5914,000  to  633,000  or 
a rate  of  1,3  per  cent  v/hile  that  of  the  nation  was  at  the  rate  of  1,6  per  cent. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  it  can  be  stated  that  Montana  has  been  moving  for- 
ward at  a fairly  rapid  rate  in  the  past  decade.  The  nation  as  a whole  has  been 
moving  forward  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate,  Montana  is  like  the  little  caboose 
at  the  end  of  the  long  freight  train.  It  has  to  hump  itself  to  keep  up  v/ith 
those  in  front. 

The  activation  of  the  Montana  State  Planning  Board  means  presumably  that 
the  fine  people  of  this  state  — and  they  are  fine  people,  many  of  then  and 
their  forebears  coming  from  my  ov/n  state  — these  fine  people  are  saying; 

"Here  we  are,  as  strong,  hardy,  healthy,  and  intelligent  a tv/o-^ thirds 
million  human  beings  as  there  are  in  this  or  any  other  nation  on  the  globe. 

The  greatest  of  resources  is  of  course  the  mind  and  body  of  man.  Montana's 
is  the  best. 

V/e  possess  in  natural  resources  vast  deposits  of  minerals,  millions  of 
acres  of  forest  lands,  a continuous  supply  of  water  from  the  melting  snows  of 
our  mountains,  natural  beauty  v/hich  draws  visitors  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  artists  who  find  here  colors  and  contrasts  which  defy  pictured 
reproduction.  All  these  we  have  and  uncounted  other  forms  of  wealth  and 
means  of  v/ ell-being  — the  full  scope  and  measure  of  v;hich  our  grandchildren 
will  not  know. 

Should  the  peoples  of  Sweden,  of  Italy,  of  Norway,  of  Smtzerland  and 
Japan  have  what  v/e  possess,  their  many  millions  would  be  higher  on  the  econ- 
omic ladder  than  they  are.  Many  of  us  ov/e  the  blood  of  our  forefathers  to 
those  lands  where  the  compulsion  of  necessity  has  caused  than  to  make  what  the 
markets  of  the  world  will  consume. 

Now  we  note  that  Montana  is  threatened  with  the  fate  of  becoming  a plunder- 
ed province.  'Ve  are  selling  the  fertility  of  our  soil  in  the  form  of  wheat 
and  meat;  the  treasures  of  our  mines  and  wells  are  being  exported  in  ore  cars 
and  pipelines;  the  forests  which  mantle  our  mountains  are  being  reduced  v/ith 
too  little  regard  for  their  maximum  productive  potential. 

The  same  railways  and  truck  routes  v/hich  carry  out  oiir  raw  materials  are 
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being  vised  by  passenger  trains  anci  automobiles  carrying  o\it  our  more  ambitious 
youth.  Not  all  of  them  by  any  means.  Fortunately  most  of  them  wish  to  stay 
here  and  do;  and  many  who  leave  are  replaced  v/ith  a more  ambitious  and  farsee- 
ing  element  who  envisage  a future  in  which  they  vrould  invest  a life," 

V>hat  that  youth  indigenous  or  imported  is  doing  becomes  incumbent  upon  all 
others.  When  the  Montana  cattleman,  banker,  retailer,  or  professional  man  has 
an  extra  thousand  v;here  does  he  put  it?  It  is  a fair  guess  that,  if  invested 
in  securities  it  goes  into  Dupont,  General  Motors,  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph, Standard  Oil  and  the  like.  If  those  savings  and  profits  had  been  invest 
ed  in  Montana  business  enterprises  they  would  be  larger  in  niomber  and  richer  in 
capital.  The  time  has  come,  say  you  of  Montana,  when  we  invest  in  ourselves 
rather  than  looking  hopefully  to  the  great  centers  of  industry  and  finance  ask- 
ing that  they  invest  in  us.  So  speaks  Montana, 

Truly  there  never  were  acres  of  diamonds  more  potential  than  your  own. 
There  was  a time  when  your  climate  frightened  the  faint-hearted.  Now  we  have 
climate  control.  Any  Helena  home  can  be  as  comfortable  in  January  as  it  is  in 
July  — and  that  is  much  more  comfortable  than  a Miami  home  during  a January 
chill  or  a July  heat  blast,  .vater  becomes  less  a problefii  and  more  a promise 
each  passing  year.  Your  markets  increase  both  as  to  population  and  purchasing 
pow'er  in  the  Indian's  seven  different  directions  - north,  south,  east,  west, 
up,  down,  and  here.  Particularly  here,  v;here  the  transportation  costs  tend  to 
defeat  you  in  the  national  marketing  of  large  and  heavy  products,  but  give  you 
something  approaching  a monopoly  in  the  immediate  area, 

Montana  can  sell  as  well  as  buy  preferred  goods,  those  cariying  a large 
element  of  cost  in  the  value  added  by  industry.  Montana,  can  invest  in  itself 
and  its  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  rather  than  depending  upon  other 
and  distant  hands  to  write  out  the  checks  — and  cash  the  profits,  Montana  can 
hold  her  own,  her  most  precious  treasure,  her  youth  because,  there  is,  contrary 
to  what  many  of  them  and  their  parents  now  believe,  something  for  them  here. 

What  is  that  something  and  how  is  it  to  be  attained?  Of  course,  if  I had 
all  the  ansT/vers  to  that  question  — well,  then  I guess  I’d  have  Perry  Roys'  job, 
Seriously  some  of  the  many  ansr/ers  to  that  question  vfnich  can  be  given  will  be 
supplied  by  speakers  you  v/ill  hear  tomorrow,  I am  not  going  to  make  any  attempi 
to  introduce  to  you  the  subjects  they  are  so  v/ell  qualified  to  present,  such 
as  the  inventory  of  assets  and  liabilities  that  the  community  possesses,  the 
planning  program  which  follows  the  taking  of  inventor^’-,  ard  the  sales  effort 
which  includes  the  application  of  the  industrial  development  corporations  on 
state  and  local  levels. 

Anyone  Virho  misses  tomorrow's  meeting  will  have  as  much  cause  to  regret 
it  as  those  down  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  had  cause  for  missing  last  year's 
non-denominational  s.s,  picnic  which,  as  alv/ays,  was  held  on  Colonel  Bascora 
Sloan’s  plantation. 

Knov/ing  from  experience  it  might  become  a bit  dry  for  him,  he  instructed 
his  man  Rufus  to  plug  his  ivaterraelon  and  spike  it  with  his  favorite  brand  of 
bourbon.  Just  as  the  picnic  was  breaking  up  Rufus  came  to  him  and  said,  "Say, 
boss,  I'se  ’ fraid  I made  a bad  mistake," 

"'.hy?  ./hat  did  you  do?" 

"You  know  that  watermelon  you  told  me  to  put  on  your  table  — " 


"Yes." 
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’*V.ell,  I put  it  on  the  ministers’  table*” 

"You  did!  .»hat  happened?" 

"Oh,  it  vrasn' t so  terribly  bad.  ’Course  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists, 
they  went  jphew,  phew;  and  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists,  they 
went  pop,  pop.  But,  the  Catholics  and  the  LutheraESj  they  was  the  smart  ones. 
They  took  home  the  seedsi" 

There  will  be  a lot  of  seeds  to  take  home  from  tomorrow’s  session,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  you  can  all  attend.  Admittedly,  what  has  been  told  you  in 
the  past  several  minutes  makes  a most  incomplete  response  to  the  bubject 
assigned  — that  of  "Problems  and  Potentials  of  Community  Industrial  Develop- 
ment. ’’  It  reminds  me  of  the  biographic  essay  of  the  fifth  grade  boy  v;ho  wrote 
of  Benjamin  Franlclin  as  folloy\rs: 

"Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston  in  1706.  He  was  very  poor. 

When  he  was  l6  years’  old,  he  lyalked  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia. 

YTien  he  got  there,  he  was  hungry.  He  bought  a loaf  of  bread.  He 

ate  it  as  he  walked  down  the  street.  He  met  a young  lady.  She 

laughed  at  him.  He  married  her  and  discovered  electricity," 

There  is  nothing  shocking  about  that  story.  It  is  true.  So,  too,  is  it 
true  that  the  rapidly  rising  parabolic  curve  applied  to  economic  developments 
of  our  day  bring  with  them  increasing  overtones  of  both  opportunity  and  disas- 
ter. This  state  can  be  shocked  should  it  pemit  unhindered  the  diminution  of 
her  soil  fertility,  the  exportation  of  her  minerals  and  forests,  and  the 
exodus  of  her  more  ambitious  youth. 

And  now  like  Lady  Godiva  at  the  end  of  her  ride,  I drav;  near  to  my  close, 
I have  already  paid  tribute  to  you  as  a people.  It  was  sincere.  Mrs.  Clark 
and  I have  never  been  with  you  but  what  we  have  commented  to  each  other  on 
your  wholesome  friendliness;  your  comradely  informality;  the  warmth  and  depth 
of  your  hospitality.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  remarks  of  mine  have  been  some- 
what helpful,  spoken  as  I meant  them  to  be,  as  one  of  you  rather  than  as  an 
expert  brought  in  from  a distance  vrhen  that  expert  conforms  to  the  definition 
of  one  who  is  seldom  right  but  never  in  doubt. 

One  last  warning.  The  attainment  of  industry,  as  you  will  learn  tomorrow 
is  comparable  to  attaining  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fully.  Conception 
is  pleasant,  but  parents  soon  learn  one  can’t  be  just  a little  bit  pregnant. 

It  does  take  all  of  nine  months,  sometimes  as  many  years;  labor  pains  are 
quite  frequently  severe;  and  even  after  the  child  is  born  it  is  quite  evident 
at  times  there  has  been  regression  to  the  in-laws  side  of  the  fanily.  Just 
the  same,  the  saddest  parents  are  those  who  have  lost  a child.  Care  must 
always  be  taken  not  to  lose  any  you  have  v/hile  endeavoring  to  get  others, 

bhen  you  go  back  to  ^four  various  homes  in  the  broad  expanse  of  this 
mighty  commonwealth,  there  will  be  some  to  whom  you  report  this  copfprence  who 
vdll  say  it  can’t  be  done,  Thejr  will  tell  you  of  transportation  costs,  of 
small  markets,  that  cowboys  and  lumberjacks  don’t  make  factory  hands.  They 
will  tell  you,  in  fact,  it  can’t  be  done.  Then,  tell  them  of  " .hiskered  Pete. 

He  lived  out  here  in  the  prairies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  along 
the  Great  Northern  lines.  One  blizzardly  night  recently,  he  flagged  down  the 
Empire  Builder,  when  it  came  to  a grinding  halt  the  conductor,  brakeman,  and 
fireman  all  ran  to  him  demanding  the  reason  for  his  swinging  lantern. 
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’’■'Tant  you  to  mail  this  letter  for  me,"  he  responded, 

"Mail  a letteri  Man,  you  can't  stop  a transcontinental  passenger 

train  to  mail  a letter," 

"Can't  hey?"  Pete  replied.  "Tell,  by  the  gods,  I did," 

There  are  already  plenty  of  evidences  in  this  state  of  those  viho  have 
attempted  to  do  what  couldn't  be  done  — and  they  did  it.  There  will  be  many 
more  if  the  spirit  behind  this  conference  takes  fire  and  bums.  Oh,  I knov; 
that  there  will  be  other  thJ.ngs  to  do;  other  fish  to  fry;  other  duties  to  per- 
form when  you  get  home.  The  principal  attribute  of  us  as  a people  is  that  we 
spend  so  much  of  our  time  doing  the  things  v/hich  are  urgent  that  v/e  have  none 
left  to  spend  on  those  v^'-hich  are  important. 

The  community  is  something  more  than  a place  and  more  than  people.  It  is 
a commonwealth  of  duty  and  responsibility,  of  purr^ose  and  of  love.  It  takes 
the  continued  vigilance  of  every  member  of  the  community,  and  particularly 
of  its  leaders  such  as  you,  to  keep  the  coimnunity  alive  and  grovidng.  There  is 
always  a terrible  danger  in  being  ooo  comfortable  and  too  secure  in  our  own 
little  personal  worlds. 

This  matter  of  solving  the  problems  and  realizing  the  potentials  of 
community  industrial  development  is  all  yours.  You  have  the  people.  You  have 
the  resources.  You  are  in  tune  with  the  trend  of  the  times.  To  those  who 
doubt,  there  is  the  reply  of  the  poet  v;hen  he  said; 

"You  say  that  the  little  efforts  that  I make  will  do  no  good. 

They  never  will  prevail  to  tip  the  hovering  scale, 

I don't  think  that  I ever  thought  they  would 
But  I am  prejudiced  beyond  debate 
In  favor  of  my  right  to  choose  v;hich  side 
Shall  feel  the  stubborn  ounces  of  my  weight," 

tbuld  Montana  rather  buy  ■’’.heaties  — or  make  than? 


AN  approach  to  Ij'®USTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MONTANA 


By  Perry  F.  Roys,  Director,  Montana  State  Planning  Board 

Industrial  development  is  a type  of  endeavor  that  requires  hard  work  — 
hard  work  to  discover  and  evaluate  potentials,  hard  work  to  plan  for  their 
development,  and  hard  Virork  to  avoid  and  overcome  possible  problems  and 
disadvantages • 

Industrial  development  is  also  hard  work  with  a purpose,  and  the 
Planning  Board  considers  that  purpose  to  be  the  social  and  economic 
advancement  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Each  of  us  would  probably  express 
this  purpose  in  a little  different  manner.  Jim  ClarK,  for  example,  talked 
about  it  as  the  desire  for  Montanans  to  have  their  proper  share  of  the 
world's  goods  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  Chambers  of  Commerce  talk  about 
payroll  development,  and  working  men  and  their  families  talk  in  terms  of 
jobs  and  consequent  security-  However  we  may  express  it  as  individuals, 
it  bcils  down  to  the  same  thought;  that  we  all  want  to  make  our  state  as 
good  a place  as  possible  in  which  to  live  for  ourselves,  our  children  and 
their  children. 

Assuming  we  all  agree  that  economic  and  social  advancement  is  our 
purpose,  we  must  also  agree  that  industrial  development  is  the  proper  means. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  in  our  minds,  we  need  only  to  remember  that  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  our  country  has  evolved  primarily  from 
industrial  progress  as  man  has  been  freed  from  dependence  on  the  soil  for 
his  livelihood.  But  vre  can’t  stop  here  by  saying  we've  had  enough  development 
and  we're  now  satisfied.  We  .-can't  stand  still  and  maintain  the  status  quo 
though  some  of  us  might  prefer  it — vte  either  make  progress  or  we  fall  behind., 
Population  increases,  business  firms  fail,  technological  advancements  are  made 
v;hich  reduce  employment  levels,  and  other  numerous  dynamic  influences  are 
constantly  having  their  affects  upon  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children 
to  follow.  In  essence,  then,  v/hether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  have 
industrial  development  to  provide  new  jobs  and  productive  capacity  at  a rate 
which  is  at  least  equal  to  the  increase  in  population.  If  not,  we  go 
backward. 

What  do  we  need  to  do  in  Montana  to  develop  industrially?  First,  let's 
give  some  thought  to  "where  we  are  and  how  we  got  here,"  for  we  must,  afterall 
start  from  where  we  are.  Y/e  don't  want  to  be  as  confused  as  the  gas  station 
attendant,  in  a rural  town,  v;ho  was  asked  for  the  directions  to  some  distant 
city  and  after  carefully  pondering  the  question  and  outlining  routes  in  his 
mind  finally  scratched  his  head  and  said,  "I  reckon  ycu  just  can't  get  there 
from  here." 

Montam  has,  since  it  became  a state  in  1889,  progressed  to  the  point 
where  its  93,000,000  acres  of  land  is  populated  by  approximately  660,000 
people  with  a total  personal  income  at  current  rates  of  a little  over  one 
billion  dollars  per  year.  Most  of  this  income  is  derived  directly  from  four 
basic  endeavors;  agriculture,  minerals,  timber  and  manufacturing.  To  this 
we  should  add  the  tourist  and  vacation  industry,  and  we  can  then  discuss  the 
basic  factors  which  account  for  our  level  of  living. 

During  the  period  from  1935  to  1953,  the  last  year  for  which  accurate 
figures  are  available,  Montana's  gross  basic  income  (which  is  a measure  of 
income  arising  from  the  principal  natural  resources}  grew  from  approximately 
$196,000,000  to  over  three-quarters  of  a billion  dollars.  During  this  same 
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period  agriculture  remained  fairly  stable  and  accounted  for  $0  to  55  per  cent 
of  the  total;  income  from  minerals  had  relatively  wide  fluctuations  with 
their  proportion  generally  do\Ynv/ard  until  the  increases  of  recent  years 
resulting  from  greater  activity  in  dll  and  mining— their  contribution  in 
1953  was  about  18  per  cent  and  is  now  probably  some  higher;  lumbering,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  shown  steady  growth  from  a relatively  insignificant 
position  to  one  where  lumber  production  now  accounts  for  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lii  per  cent.  Though  not  a component  of  the 'statistical,, 
gross  basic  income',  the  tourist  industry  is  now  the  third  largest  in  terms 
of  income  payments,’  and  is  estimated  at  $90,000,000  for  1955  and  is 
expected  to  be  higher  in  1956* 

Now  if’s  not  my  purpose  to  bore  you  with  statistical  references  nor  is 
it  my  intention  to  become  theoretical.  "Where  we  are  now  and  hovi  we  got  here" 
is  very  important.  Jim  Clark  used,  the  illustration,  "V/ould  Montana  rather 
buy  wheaties — or  make  them?"  And  the  thought  contained  in  this  illustration 
is  a consideration  which  is  crucial  to  the  future.  How  has  Montana  done  in 
adding  to  its  income  through  manufacturing?  In  1935 the  value  added  to 
gross  basic  income  by  manufacturing  was  a little  less  than  15  per  cent;  by 
»1950  it  had  risen  to  just  over  17*5  per  cent;  and  in  1953  it  had  gone  up  to 
about  19  per  cent.  We  are  experiencing  some  growth  toward  "selling,  wheaties 
rather  than  buying  them  then,  but  how  do  rank  with  other  states?  Montana 
remains  one  of  the  lowest  states  in  percentage  growth  in  manufacturing 
employment,  and  is  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  nation.  And  as 
Jim  Clark  previously  stated,  "Montana's  increases  in  total  personal  income 
and  per  capita  personal  income  were  less  than  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,"  There  is  also  some  reason  to  suspect  that  growth  in  employment 
opportunities  is  not  keeping  pace  with  growth  in  population. 

In  one  way  of  thinking,  these  and  similar  facts  give  us  due  cause  for 
alarm,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  might  if  we  didn't  look  to  the  past  and 
to  the  future  again.  Most  states  and  nations  go  through  cycles  in  their 
development  when  they  are  principally  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and 
purchasers  of  finished  goods.  Foreign  interests  typically  provide  the 
initial  development  capital.  Then  as  time  goes  on,  the  area  becomes  mope 
developed,  population  grows,  local  capital  markets  come  into  being,  and 
gains  toward  self  sufficiency  are  realized  to  the  end  that  better  ba^^nce 
is  achieved  betv/een  what  it  buys  and  what  it  seJls*  Frequently  the 
development  continues,  as  it  has  for  our  nation,  to  the  point  where  it  is 
in  the  position  it  sells  more  than  it  v;ants  to  buy. 

In  Montana,  it  seems  to  me,  ^ve  are  now  moving  into  the  phase  where  ws. 
can  hope  for  more  rapid  progress  toward  a selling  status,.  There  are  many 
factors  in  our  favor.  Advances  in  transportation,  wide  availability  of 
power  and  fuel,  general  population  growth,  greater  labor  mobility,  trends 
toward  decentralization,  dispersion  of  industry  for  defense  purposes,  continued 
advan  cements  in  specialization,  and  numerous  other  processes  of  a dynamic 
economy  have  all  lessened  the  problem  of  integrating  production  facilities 
in  geographic  proximity  to  one  another.  Markets  to  the  east,  long  a 
deterrent  to  our  growth,  are  becoming  more  accessible.  Just  two  days  ago, 
we  received  a letter  of  notification  that  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
country  which  buys  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  items  is  establishing 
a buying  office  in  the  twin  cities  area  so  that  they  can  increase  their 
purchase  of  goods  v;hich  pan  be  manufactured  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

New  and  larger  markets  are  also  developing  locally  and  to  the  south  and 
west  as  a result  of  the .above -average  pppulation  growth  now  occurring  and 
expected  to  continue  in.  western  states., 
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These  and  numerous  other  occurrences  should  give  us  reason  for 
optimism,  for  the  opportunities  we  have  been  waiting  for  are  here  and  in  the 
future  if  we  are  willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  hard  work* 

Let’s  go  back  again  to  "v/here  we  are  and  how  we  got  here."  I have 
previously  mentioned  that  our  basic  income  is  derived  from  agriculture, 
minerals,  timber,  manufacturing,  and  the  tourist  industry.  Not  only  are 
these  the  sources  of  basic  income — they  are  also  the  sources  of  principal 
income.  These  fields  are  "the  acres  of  diamonds  in  our  own  back  yard." 

They  are  the  economic  endeavors  which  make  up  our  past,  present  and  future. 

Since  progress  in  any  endeavor  must  be  based  on  what  you  already  have, 
early  recognition  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  our  principal  development 
potentials  lie  in  the  field  of  natural  resources,  raw  materials  and 
manufacturing  operations  based  on  the  availability  of  these  things#  Montana 
has  been,  is  now,  and  always  v/ill  be  an  agricultural  state.  Similarly 
minerals,  wood  products,  and  the  tourist  industry  will  continue  their 
important  contributions  to  income  for  as  far  as  most  of  us  can  see  into  the 
future • 

If  these  fields  are  our  best  potentials,  then  what  are  our  problems? 
lYhat  must  we  do  to  attract  industry  that  viill  produce  and  further  process 
our  natural  products?  Isn't  the  availability  of  minerals,  timber, 
agricultural  products,  etc.^  in  quantity  and  quality  enough — or  are  there 
other  considerations  to  be  made?  Some  analysis  of  this  question  is 
necessary. 

Generally  speaking,  the  first  requirement  of  an  industry  which 
produces  a natural  resource  is  its  availability  in  economic  quantity  and 
quality.  If  the  supply-demand  situation  is  tight  and  the  supply  limited 
to  one  or  a few  areas,  its  availability  at  a cost  which  is  less  than  the 
price  is  about  the  only  determination  necessary,  and,  consequently,  other 
factors  cannot  be  given  much  consideration.  If  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a resource  which  is  both  economic  and  available  in  quantity  in  many 
different  areas,  the  other  factors  of  selection  can  be  given  more  weight. 
Thus,  there  are  at  least  two  categories  for  the  producers  of  natural 
resources;  (1)  those  whose  location  decisions  are  restricted  by  the 
scarcity  of  the  resource,  and  (2)  those  who  have  relative  freedom  of 
selection  as  a result  of  its  vz-ide-spread  availability.  To  illustrate 
the  situation  a little  further,  a uranium  company  will  locate  where  it 
finds  the  ore,  but  a pulp  company  will  locate  in  any  one  of  a number  of 
possible  locations  depending  upon  where  it  can  get  the  best  combination 
of  all  factors  which  have  bearing  on  its  type  of  operation.  V'/hile  pulp 
mills  are  a resource  industry,  they  have  freedom  of  location  so  long  as 
pulp  wood  is  available  in  many  areas.  Because  of  this,  Montana  will  have 
a pulp  mill  or  several  only  if  location  in  our  state  offers  a better 
combination  of  conditions  than  other  competitive  areas. 

With  industries  Virhich  utilize  and  process  the  natural  resources  and 
raw  materials  that  can  be.  produced  in  Montana,  a similar  situation  exists 
which  is  even  more  apparent.  Here  the  relative  advantage  or  disadvantage 
depends  in  large  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  raw  material  and  the  product 
to  be  manufactured.  If  raw  materials  are  bulky  and  of  high  value,  nearness 
to  source  may  outweigh  other  considerations.  If  the  product  is  bulky  or 
of  high  value,  then  accessibility  to  market  may  be  the  determining  factor. 


Let's  illustrate  this  contrast  by  using  Jim  Clark's  V/heaties.  Wheaties  in 
comparison  to  v/heat  is  a bulky  high  value  product.  The  wheaties  plant 
must  therefore  be  near  the  market#  Pulpwood  versus  pulp  is  a bulky  raw 
material.  Accordingly,  the  pulp  mill  will  be  near  the  resource#  To  carry 
it  one  step  further,  paper  as  compared  with  pulp  is  a high  value  product— 
the  paper  plant  will  therefore  be  near  the  market.  Thus  Montana  has  some 
real  potential  for  pulp  mills,  but  will  probably  not  have  any  paper  mills 
until  more  Swedes  move  here  from  Minnesota  and  write  lots  of  letters  home# 

Leaving  for  a moment  the  basic  industries,  we  should  recognize  also 
that  there  is  a very  large  group  of  industries  which  have  few  restrictions 
as  to  location#  These  are  probably  of  a small  manufacturing  type  where 
accessibility  to  either  raw  materials  or  markets  is  less  demanding  since 
costs  of  transportation  are  only  a small  part  of  total  value  and  proximity 
to  related  industries  is  unimportant.  Such  industries  may  select  their 
location  within  a large  geographic  area.  It  is  even  conceivable,  for 
example,  that  certain  small  unit  processing  type  industries  which  manu- 
facture specialized  products  could  locate  almost  any  place  in  the  United 
States  # 

All  that  I have  said  in  the  last  few  minutes  is  nothing  more  than 
simple  economics,  but  it  is  significant  because  it  points  up  the  fact  that 
so  far  as  location  is  concerned  industries  fall  into  both  restricted  and 
unrestricted  categories  with  many  variations  between  the  two  extremes. 

In  Montana,  we  can  hope  to  get  some  of  those  which  are  restricted  by  scarce 
natural  resources  and  raw  materials  by  discovering  the  opportunities,  but 
we  should  recognize  that  they  are  relatively  few  in  number.  For  those 
which  are  restricted  by  markets,  we  will  have  to  look  to  local  markets, 
changing  market  conditions  and  new  markets  which  become  accessible  to  us# 
And  in  this  regard,  don' t overlook  the  south  and  west  for  these  are 
probably  our  best  short-term  possibilities  along  with  local  ones.  For  the 
rest  whose  principal  requirement  is  a resource  of  widespread  occurrence 
and  for  those  of  a small  processing  or  manufacturing  type  which  are 
practically  unrestricted  by  location  economics,  we  have  to  both  discover 
the  opportunities  and  provide  the  type  of  conditions  which  make  a Montana 
location  more  advantageous  than  other  areas. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  what  I've  said  is  discouraging#  If  so,  that 
is  not  at  all  my  intent,  I assure  you#  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  my 
hope  that  by  making  some  brief  analysis  along  these  lines  that  I might  help 
to  get  our  feet  on  the  ground#  Selling  Montana  industrially  involves  much 
more  than  just  making  the  desire  known  that  we  want  industry.  We  have  to 
build  on  what  we  have#  This  means  a sound  agricultural  base,  flourishing 
mineral  and  timber  products  industries,  and  continued  development  in  value 
added  by  manufacturing  in  all  these  and  every  other  field  which  holds  some 
potential  for  us#  These  fields,  along  with  a prosperous  tourist  industry 
can  give  us  the  levels  of  income  and  employment  that  we  need  for  the  future. 
Make  no  mistake,  however,  as  many  people  do,  by  thinking  that  one  or  the 
other  alone  is  the  solution,  for  more  income  and  employment  is  not  the 
complete  answer#  We  also  need  diversity  and  stability  along  with  it# 

This  brings  me  near  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Nothing  I have  said 
tonight  about  Montana's  basic  economy  is  new  or  profound.  Every  one  here 
has  been  aware  of  the  situation  for  most  of  his  adult  life,  but  few  of  us 
have  fully  appreciated  the  opportunities  we  have,  and  fev/er  still  have 
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tried  to  organize  effective  programs  to  encourage  economic  and  social 
development.  Somehow  or  other  we  have  become  imbueti  with  such  ideas  as 
"industry  knows  all  about  our  potentials,"  "we  are  too  far  from  markets  to 
have  industry,"  "our  winters  are  too  long  and  cold,"  and  many  others  along 
the  same  line.  There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  truth  in  all  these  ideas, 
but  every  state  and  every  area  has  its  disadvantages,  and  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  ours  are  no  bigger  or  worse  than  most.  Along  with  these  ideas, 
many  of  us  have  taken  the  viewpoint  that  there  is  little  we  can  do  to 
encourage  our  states  growth  along  industrial  lines.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  we  constantly  hear  about  other  coiranunities  where  enviable  progress  is 
being  made  as"  a result  of  business  expansion  and  development.  Consequently, 
we  have  the  impression  that  industrial  development  always  precedes  community 
development. 

At  this  point,  let  me  ask  the  still  unanswered  question,  "which  came 
first — the  chicken  or  the  egg?"  Similarly,  let  me  ask,  which  comes  first — 
community  or  industrial  development?  This  is  just  about  as  hard  a question 
to  ansv/er  as  the  first,  but  fortunately  a definitive  answer  is  not  necessary* 
Community  development  is  both  the  cause  and  a result  of  industrial  development. 
During  years  long  past,  indiistry  located  and  grew  wherever  the  resource  or 
market  was  without  much  regard  for  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  the 
community,  or  the  attitude  that  citizens  of  the  community  might  have  toward 
it.  Early  industry  dumped  its  wastes  in  the  nearest  river  or  let  its  smoke 
stacks  spread  fum.es  and  unpleasant  odors  wherever  the  wind  might  take  them. 
With  the  passage  of  timie,  nev;  and  varied  economic  factors  of  location 
assumed  importance  with  more  consideration  being  given  to  costs  of  placing 
the  product  on  the  market.  These  included  land  requirements,  tax  considera- 
tions, higher  labor  costs,  transportation  costs  availability  of  water,  fuel, 
electric  power  and  others.  These  factors  are  still  of  importance  but 
because  of  their  similar  treatment  and  relatively  equal  distribution 
throughout  the  country,  in  combination  with  a changing  outlook  by  industry 
itself,  the  social,  physical  and  intangible  characteristics  of  the  community 
are  becoming  a major  determinant  of  industrial  location. 

Now  I’m  into  the  subject  for  your  meetings  tomorrow  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  trespass  on  the  other  speakers'  topics.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that  I give  em.phasis  to  the  things  they  are  to  talk  about  in  this 
general  v/ay.  The  communities  which  are  conducting  and  engaging  ih  community 
development  and  improvement  programs  are  winning  the  most  industries o This 
fact  is  especially  true  for  those  types  which  I spoke  of  previously  that 
enjoy  freedom  of  choice  in  plant  location,  and  they  are  by  far  the  greatest 
in  number.  Accordingly,  they  are  the  ones  which  we  must  hang  our  greatest 
hopes  on. 

Communities  which  make  themselves  attractive  places  in  which  %o  live 
and  operate  a business  ^vill  find  the  results  worth  the  hard  work  that  is 
involved,  \Wien  they  take  the  initiative  and  see  the  effect  of  their 
stimulus  of  community  action  bringing  about  business  expansion  and  new 
developments  and  these  occurrences  in  turn  causing  community  growth  and 
progress,  the  question  of  "which  can  first — the  chicken  or  the  egg"  becomes 
irrelevant.  They  have  then  gotten  down  to  the  practical  facts  of  economic 
and  social  progress  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  wise  tramp  who  said," If 
I pray  to  the  Lord  to  send  me  a chicken,  I never  get  a chicken.  But  if  I 
pray  to  the  Lord  to  send  me  after  a chicken,  I most  generally  get  me  a 
chicken," 


WHAT  INDUbTRI  LOOKb  FOR  IN  A COl^iUNITY 


By  William  F,  Rooney,  Manager,  Western  Regional  Office 
Ebasco  Services  Incorporated,  Portland,  Oregon 


Industry  today  is  looking  for  a community  that  is  a good  place  to  live 
as  well  as  a good  place  to  work.  This  basic  fact  means  that  industrial 
management,  in  considering  a new  plant  location,  is  vitally  interested  in 
many  intangible  qualities  of  community  life  along  with  an  appraisal  of  the 
existing  industrial  climate  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  the  special 
requirements  of  the  particular  industry. 

The  establishment  of  a new  industrial  plant  or  a new  business  enterprise 
revolves  around  a few  key  men.  It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  new  venture 
that  these  men  will  like  the  community  as  a place  to  live  as  well  as  a place 
to  work.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  families  of  these  key  men,  who  may 
move  into  town  from  some  distance  away,  will  find  happy  and  satisfying  lives 
in  their  nev/  community. 

V/hat  makes  a community  a good  place  to  live  is  con^Dosed  of  many  rather 
intangible  factors  which  are  hard  to  evaluate  in  concrete  business  terms. 
However,  they  are  seriously  considered  by  every  industrial  executive 
concerned  with  new  plant  location.  As  one  prominent  executive  expressed  it: 
"We  are  looking  for  a community  that  places  no  burden  on  the  company  and 
would  be  a good  place  to  live.  Wq  ar^  interested  in  the  character,  in  the 
quality,  and  in  the  progressive ness  of  a community."  As  one  example  of  this 
interest  in  community  character  and  quality,  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc. 
ranks  a good  library  high  on  its  list  of  quality  factors. 

Among  the  factors  by  which  industry  checks  the  living  qualities  of  a 
conamunity  are : 

- an  alert  and  businesslike  municipal  government  as  reflected  in  civic 
improvements,  a balanced  budget,  and  a sensible  tax  structure. 

- an  aggressive  community  spirit  evidenced  by  things  being  done  and 
townspeople  talking  of  them  rather  than  living  on  past  glories  and 
a romantic  history^  civic  and  service  club  programs  are  a definite 
indicator  of  this  quality. 

- a clean  progressive  appearance  as  shoivn  by  public  buildings,  streets, 
airport,  and  well-kept  homes. 

- good  health  facilities  and  hospitals  which  will  assure  healthy  v/orkers. 

- a modern  educational  system  which  provides  both  college  preparation 
and,  if  necessary,  adequate  vocational  training, 

- adequate  recreational  and  cultural  facilities  so  that  workers  and 
their  families  can  lead  happy,  satisfying  lives . 

- churches  representing  a broad  denominational  coverage  where  new 
families  can  continue  their  former  religious  affiliations* 

- attractive  housing  and  suitable  sites  for  expansion  which  will  assure 
the  raaintenartce  of  real  estate  values. 
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Equally  important  to  industrial  management  is  a favorable  industrial 
climate  which  welcomes  new  industry  and'  new  key  men.  This  climate  is  made’ 
up  of  such  factors  as: 

- acceptance  by  existing  businesses  and  industries — this  fact  should 
apply  equally  to  new  individuals  as  well  as  to  new  companies j 
antagonism  of  newcomers  is  always  avoided. 

- a labor  force  of  suitable  quality,  stability,  and  cost;  workers  that 
are  adaptable  and  trainable  are  always  desired. 

- healthy  labor-management  relations  which  assure  good  productivity 
and  satisfied  workers. 

- adequate  police  and  fire  protection  so  that  plants  will  be  adequately 
protected  at  minimum  cost. 

- adequate  public  utilities  which  allow  continuous  operation  and 
provide  for  planned  expansion. 

- adequate  public  and  private  transportation  for  raw  materials, 
finished  products,  and  personnel. 

- recognition  by  the  community  that  new  enterprises  bring  new  problems 
and  evidence  that  the  community  mil  handle  such  problems  in  a 
constructive  manner. 

Each  type  of  industrial  plant  operation  vdll  have  its  own  list  of 
special  requirements.  These  requirements  include  raw  materials,  economic 
distances  to  markets,  special  worker  skills,  need  of  trained  technicians, 
repair  and  maintenance  services,  and  possibly  large  volume  water  supply 
and  industrial  waste  disposal  facilities.  An  uneconomic  situation  with 
regard  to  one  or  more  of  these  basic  requirements  will  rule  out  any 
community  early  in  a plant  location  study.  These  factors,  too,  determine 
greatly  the  type  of  industrial  plant  that  has  the  best  chance  for  success 
in  any  particular  location.  A community  either  has  or  hasn’t  these  basic 
location  factors  and  can  usually  do  nothing  to  change  the  situation. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  community  quality  and  industrial  climate  factors 
that  each  community  can  better  its  competitive  position*  Improvement  in 
the  character  and  living  qualities  of  a community  is  the  job  for  the 
townspeople  themselves — no  outsider  can  do  it  for  them.  Successful 
programs  of  community  betterment  have  always  demonstrated  that  the  greatest 
resource  of  any  community  is  the  people  themselves,  the  human  resources. 
Townspeople  working  together  for  the  good  of  their  home  town  will  not  only 
attract  new  industry  but  will  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  making  their 
community  a better  place  to  live. 


HOW  TO  EVALUATE  YOUR  COimWITY'S  ASSETS  AUD  LIABILITIES 


By  Patrick  M.  Dowling,  Manager,  Pacific  Northv/est  Office,  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Portland  Oregon 

Introduction 

It  is  a pleasure  to  join  vd.th  you  today  in  a discussion  of  how  to  evalu- 
ate your  community’s  assets  and  liabilities.  Before  getting  into  the  specifics 
of  our  topic,  I think  Vv-e  should  ask  why  a community  should  undertake  to  evalu- 
ate the  various  aspects  of  its  economy, 

A community  may  decide  to  study  its  assets  and  liabilities  because  it 
wants  to  grow.  It  seeks  a factual  base  for  planning  how  to  increase  its  in- 
dustrial grov;th  rate  or  maintain  its  present  economic  level  or  prevent  economic 
decline.  On  the  other  hand,  a study  might  be  undei taken  as  a result  of  growth; 
the  e:q3ansion  of  the  community' s economy  may  call  for  research  and  planning  on 
the  best  use  of  land,  provision  of  adequate  services  and  facilities,  etc,,  to 
accommodate  nav  entrants. 

In  seeking  its  development  goals,  a community  xmay  have  one  or  several  of 
the  folloTfing  objectives  in  mind: 

1,  Increasing  employment, 

2,  Reducing  seasonal  or  cyclical  fluctuations  in  employment, 

3,  Improving  use  of  land,  water,  minerals  or  other  resources, 

[|,  Broadening  the  tax  base, 

5,  Determining  its  relative  competitive  position  with  other  areas 

as  a basis  for  promotional  effort, 

6,  Determining  the  suitabi3.ity  of  the  community  as  a location 

for  a specific  industry. 


It  is  seldom  possible  to  include  in  any  single  study  the  vide  range  of 
problems  virhich  might  bear  on  a community's  development.  The  community's 
present  level  of  development,  the  need  to  take  action  Immediately  on  a specific 
problem,  the  funds  available  for  conducting  research  and  other  influences  may 
require  a cormunity  to  narrovdy  define  the  scope  of  its  evaluation. 

Each  of  the  counties  and  cormiunities  in  Montana  contains  a certain  inven- 
tory of  human  and  material  resources.  At  any  point  in  tixme,  a "balance  sheet" 
can  be  struck  on  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any  of  these  areas.  Each  bal- 
ance sheet  "xvould  differ  as  to  net  worth  and  composition  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, These  variations  make  it  dangerous  to  take  a generalized  approach  to  our 
topic.  Yet  a STjecific  approach  is  not  possible  unless  a particular  community 
is  selected  for  discussion.  I hope  then,  that  she  generalizations  employed  in 
this  report  are,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to  your  own  individual  situation. 
Our  approach  has  been  centered  on  the  following  questions: 

1,  that  is  the  background  against  v/hich  community  evaluation 

studies  should  be  undertaken? 

2,  What  should  be  evaluated? 

3,  Who  should  do  it? 

ij,  Hovj-  is  it  done? 

5.  then  is  the  job  finished? 
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Background 

There  are  severa3.  things  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  coinnunity  leaders 
when  they  start  to  plan  for  an  evaluation  of  theii'  coirjnunity' s assets  and  lia- 
bilities, 

A development  effort,  v;hether  undertalc en  at  the  community,  state,  region- 
al or  national  level^  requires  research,  planning  and  promotion.  Frequently, 
underemphasis  or  undue  attention  to  one  or  another  of  these  elements  results 
in  an  unbalanced  effort.  The  promotional  function  is  overemphasized  in  many 
programs,  Research  is  often  misinterpreted  as  to  its  real  purpose. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  control  or  counteract  many  of  the 
political  and  economic  forces  that  directly  or  indirectly  influence  your 
community's  economy.  The  important  thing  is  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
these  external  factors  and  to  weigh  the  measurable  ones  that  are  presently  in- 
fluencing your  community  and  vrill  continue  to  do  so. 

All  conmiunities  should  have  the  facts  on  their  growth  history  and  that  of 
their  state  and  region.  This  is  particularly  important  during  the  present  dy- 
namic period  in  America' s economy.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  and 
are  being  spent  on  plant  and  equipment.  The  West  is  experiencing  a rapid  accel- 
eration of  its  growth  rate.  As  a result,  states  and  comirronit ies  strive  to 
attract  some  of  tiiis  industrial  gro’.'rbh  to  their  areas.  It  is  important  that 
the  leaders  in  these  areas  take  a realistic  factual  approach  in  their  industri- 
al development  program  rather  than  build  a program  on  wishful  thinking,  This 
is  particularly  significant  because  many  industrial  firms  conduct  their  ovm 
plant  location  studies  or  hire  outside  agencies  to  find  their  plant  location 
sites.  Sizeable  sutiIS  are  budgeted  for  plant  location  sthdies  by  groviing  in- 
dustries, Unfortunately,  many  communities  misdirect  their  development  efforts 
through  careless  evaluation  of  the  role  they  can  best  play  in  assisting  these 
industries. 


V.hat  Should  be  Evaluated? 

Our  previous  speaker  has  discussed  the  various  itens  that  industry  looks 
for  in  a community;  these  are  the  aspects  of  your  community  which  should  be 
evaluated  to  determine  your  strong  and  weak  points. 

The  previous  speaker  stressed  community  environment  in  his  discussion.  It 
is  important  to  recognize  the  grovdng  im.portance  of  tuis  so-called  intangible 
location  factor,  many  industries  in  their  plant  location  studies  are  taking 
anything  but  a casual  approach  to  the  problem  of  community  relations  and 
community  environment  and  attitudes.  For  example.  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corporation,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  enterprises,  embracirg  1?  main  di'V^i- 
sions  and  subdivisions,  has  70^000  employees  and  operates  more  than  300  fac- 
tories, mines,  mills  and  laboratories  in  this  country  and  Canada,  This  com- 
pany must  take  a fresh  look  occasionally  at  not  only  its  internal  relations 
but  at  its  coiimiunity  relations  and  the  w'ay  each  of  its  plants  fits  into  the 
community.  Before  Union  Carbide  decides  to  set  up  shop  in  a new  location,  a 
special  team  is  dispatched  from  their  Nev/  York  headquarters.  This  team' s 
mission  is  to  analyze,  study,  and  restudy  specific  communities  which  are  po- 
tential plant  location  sites.  The  team  dissects  local  problems  and  attitudes 
toward  business  and  develops  an  integrated  community  relations  progran  for 
submission  to  management.  The  specific  problems  tackled  by  the  team  include 
the  extent  of  cultural  activity  in  the  coirimunity,  the  adequacy  of  the  school 
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system,  the  extent  and  type  of  commionity  facilities  available,  and  other  as- 
pects of  community  environment. 

The  Burlington  Industries,  Inc,,  the  largest  textile  firm  in  the  United 
States,  considers  community  environment  a prime  factor  in  their  plant  location 
work.  In  the  past,  they  have  selected  a site  over  1,000  miles  from  other  sites 
under  consideration  because  of  a favorable  community  situation. 

In  studying  your  various  human  and  material  resources,  it  is  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  community.  Frequently  a communi- 
ty is  selected  by  a fim  for  plant  site  analysis  only  after  a study  of  the 
general  region  and  state  has  been  made.  Just  lAhat  a community  should  include 
in  an  analysis  of  its  region  or  state  is  difficult  to  spell  out  in  detail.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  study  and  the  amount  of  information  avail- 
able from  regional  and  state  sources. 

Types  of  Development  Studies 


!^Tiat  the  community  wants  to  achieve  or  find  out  v^ill  determine  the  type 
of  study  undertaken.  If  a chamber  of  commerce  has  as  its  major  interest  the 
promotion  of  additional  business  enterprises  in  the  area,  it  may  undertake  a 
community  industrial  surv^  or  a study  of  industrial  potential  or  perhaps  an 
intensive  study  of  one  aspect  of  the  community's  economy.  If  the  community  is 
growing  so  fast  that  its  ability  to  provide  community  services  is  threatened, 
it  may  vrant  a study  of  the  present  level  of  economic  activity  and  a projection 
of  growth  trends.  This  economic  analysis  and  forecast  may  be  a basis  for  a 
planning  study  on  the  best  use  of  land,  budgeting  for  additional  community 
facilities  and  services,  the  resolution  of  community  traffic  and  blight  pro- 
blems, etc.  It  is  extremely  important  that  a community  be  able  to  accommodate 
new  industrial  entrants  into  its  economy.  To  be  prepared,  it  is  necwssary  to 
plan  ahead, 

A community  may  be  far  enough  advanced  in  its  research  and  planning  pro- 
gram that  it  can  profitably  undertake  specific  projects.  Examples  of  specific 
problems  that  might  be  explored  include  an  analysis  of  the  availability  of  in- 
dustrial land,  the  causes  and  level  of  air  and  water  pollution  in  the  area  and 
the  best  use  to  vxhich  certain  of  the  community's  natural  resources  might  be 
put. 
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For  discussion  purposes,  the  various  types  of  studies  have  been  classified 
as  indicated  below; 

Data  Gathering  and  Techno-»economic  Audits,  Basic  information  on  the 
conmunity  is  often  gathered  through  an  economic  survey.  This  survey  is  direct- 
ly related,  in  most  cases,  to  the  promotional  objective  of  the  comraiinity. 
Community  leaders  intend  to  use  information  contained  in  the  survey  to  inform 
potential  investors  of  the  community’s  characteristics.  If  this  type  of  study 
does  not  go  beyond  the  ’’data  collection”  stage,  it  is  not  a complete  research 
effort.  To  obtain  maximum  value  from  the  collected  information,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  and  evaluate  it  as  a basis  for  community  action.  An 
excellent  reference  source  on  this  type  of  survey  is  "The  Community  Industrial 
Development  Survey;  The  First  Step  in  a Community  Industrial  Expansion  Program 
published  by  the  Departitent  of  Manufacture  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States, 

Area  Analysis.  In  contrast  to  the  community  survey  v/hich  in  most  cases 
consists  of  a compilation  of  data  on  a commiunity’s  economy,  an  area  analysis 
usually  represents  a complete  research  effort.  This  type  of  study  is  fre- 
quently undertaken  by  a community  in  order  to  determine  its  industrial  poten- 
tial and  the  direction  of  its  grorrth. 

Analyses  of  Specific  Economic  Opportunities#  A community  might  employ  an 
intensive  approach  to  a specific  bppoftrmity  for  several  reasons*  It  might  be 
the  logical  "next  step”  suggested  by  an  earlier  over-all  analysis  of  industrial 
opportunities.  Perhaps  a specific  request  has  been  made  by  a potential  invest- 
or for  facts  on  a specific  plant  location  factor.  In  recent  years,  Stanford 
Research  Institute  has  undertaken  research  for  private  firms  and  communities 
on  specific  problems  such  as  the  following; 

1,  An  analysis  of  plant  location  factors  in  the  paint  industry 
for  a Pacific  Worthu’est  firm. 

2,  Optimum  location  of  a new  newsprint  mill  in  western  North 
America  (this  study  involved  a thorough  analysis  of  alterna- 
tive Pacific  Mor’thvfest  sites). 
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3*  Analysis  of  the  market  potential  for  frozen  potato  products 
assumed  to  be  manufactured  at  a plant  located  in  southern 
Oregon, 

[|,  An  analysis  of  the  hospital  needs  of  a southern  Oregon  county, 

5.  An  analysis  of  industrial  land  in  the  Portland  (Oregon)  area. 

Long-range  Planning,  Many  communities  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
their  post'war  industrial  growth.  Others  have  recognized  the  need  for  project- 
ing gro'wth  trends  so  that  they  can  lead  rather  than  follow  new  developments. 

City  and  county  government  agencies,  telephone  companies,  and  power  companies 
frequently  employ  forecasting  techniques  in  analyzing  the  growth  of  their 
service  areas  as  a basis  for  facility  and  service  planning,  capital  requirements, 
etc.  The  results  of  many  of  these  studies  are  often  available  to  the  public 
and  Y/ould  form  an  important  source  of  information  to  any  research  team  under- 
taking a study  on  a particular  community,  A good  example  of  this  type  of  study, 
undertaken  jointly  by  a coriimunity  and  a county,  and  utilizing  technical  skills 
available  within  the  community,  came  across  my  desk  the  other  day.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Future:  Tacoma  and  Pierce  County,  .ashington, " and  was  prepared 
by  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  the  direction  of  an  economist  enployed 
by  one  of  the  city’ s leading  firms. 

The  puipose  of  this  study  v/as  to  establish  realistic  projections  as  a 
guide  to  continued  planned  development  of  Tacoma  and  Pierce  County.  It  in- 
cluded projections  of  total  population,  households  and  dvrelling  units,  labor 
force  and  em.ployinent,  passenger  car  registration,  disposable  income,  public 
school  enrollment,  poY\rer  and  v/ater  requirements  and  daily  water  use  to  197^, 
using  various  public  and  private  sources  of  statistical  infoniiation.  This 
cooperative  effort  is  indicative  of  a community's  ability  to  conduct  a study 
on  a "do-it-yourself"  basis. 


bho  Should  Do  It? 

Industrial  development  is  a m.an-size  job.  Its  complexity  is  evident  in 
the  following  statement  by  a well-lenown  consultant  in  the  field: 

"Development  is  an  activity  of  many  facets,  \vhich  in  concept  and 
action  requires  the  economist,  the  engineer,  the  scientist,  the 
statistician,  the  banker,  the  entrepreneur,  the  manager,  the  city 
planner,  find  the  public-relations  mian.  It  involves  soil,  climate, 
minerals,  v/ater,  forests,  industrial  and  consum.er  markets,  trans- 
portation facilities,  electric  energj'',  m.anpower,  vocational  train- 
ing, community?'  facilities  and  services,  freight  rates>  teiminal 
facilities,  industrial  sites,  industrial  districts,  schools, 
hospitals,  housing  recreational  facilities.  For  an  area  as  large 
as  a state  or  region,  or  the  territory  served  by  an  electric 
utility  or  railroad,  it  involves  all  of  these  and  others.  For 
the  individual  city,  it  involves  iaost  of  them  directly  and,  in 
a broadly  practical  sense,  the  rest  of  them  indirectly,"  1/ 


1/  ' Davlin,  TA ' R. , "Needed  Tools  for  Industrial  Development  Job  Surveyed, 
"Oregon  Business  Review,  Volume  XIV,  No,  2,  February  1955,  p.  1. 
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There  are  many  development  men  here  today  v/hose  daily  activities  cut 
across  the  various  fields  of  interest  listed  by  Mr.  Davlin.  I knov;  that 
Mr.  P,  F.  Roys,  Director  of  your  state’s  Planning  Board,  v/ill  attest  to  its 
validity! 

Do  It  Yourself? 

If  you  have  technical  research  talent  within  your  community  and  this 
talent  has  the  time  and  the  tenacity  to  tackle  the  job  on  a public  service 
basis,  then  by  all  means,  utilize  it.  It  will  be  the  most  economical  method 
and  vdll  leave  you  vn.th  a hard  core  of  "know-hov/"  vdthin  the  community.  In 
assembling  your  research  team,  however,  you  should  keep  in  m.ind  the  fact  that 
area  development  research,  in  most  cases,  calls  for  the  development  of  action 
programs  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the  shortest  possible  time  under 
definite  budget  limitations.  The  pressure  for  immediate  action  is  often  pre- 
sent and  this  calls  for  a full-time  research  effort. 

Other  Sources  of  Assistance 


If  a community  decides  to  seek  outside  assistance  it  has  a variety  of 
sources  to  draw  on.  A logical  first  step  in  determining  v/hat  source  to  use 
is  to  consult  with  other  communities  to  determine  v^ho  they  retained  to  do 
their  study,  the  results  achieved,  etc.  Another  good  source  of  counsel  and 
advice  is  your  state  development  agency.  The  director  of  your  state's  Plan- 
ning Board  follows  closely  area  developm.ent  activities  throughout  the  h'est  and 
the  nation.  And  there  is  a flood  of  activities  to  keep  abreast  of.  Develop- 
ment is  a prime  objective  of  state  governments  today.  Forty-six  states  have 
created  development  boards.  An  enthusiasm  for  industrial  development  is  felt 
in  every  region  of  the  c ountry.  An  excellent  source  of  inforniation  is  the  maga- 
zine.  Industrial  Developm.ent, 


Another  source  of  research  help  is  the  bureaus  of  business  research  at 
your  state  colleges  and  universities.  Faculty  members  of  business  schools 
and  economics  departments  throughout  the  country  frequently  combine  their 
educational  activities  u'ith  research  on  theoretical  and  applied  area  develop- 
ment problemis.  Frequently,  they  form  teams  of  graduate  students  to  conduct 
research  programs.  The  number  of  persons  available  at  a given  time  is  an  un- 
certainty because  of  teaching  requirements. 

Banks,  various  government  agencies,  and  trade  associations  located  in 
Montana  may  or  may  not  be  in  a position  to  assist  directly  in  research  on 
your  community,  but  they  are  excellent  sources  of  statistical  information. 

The  same  is  true  of  service-type  industries  such  as  telephone  companies,  povrer 
and  gas  companies,  and  transportation  companies. 

Management  consultants  and  applied  research  institutes  are  being  called 
upon  increasingly  to  assist  areas  in  attacking  their  corrmiunity  development 
problems.  Research  assistance  ranges  from  a single  individual  v/hose  function 
it  is  to  work  cooperatively  with  a team  assembled  from  vdthin  the  community 
to  the  assigrmient  of  a large  team  of  technical  personnel  to  the  task  of  evalu- 
ating the  human  and  physical  resources  ox  a given  area, 

V.'hat  does  the  "outsider"  bring  to  a research  effort?  One  important  item 
is  objectivity.  He  is  not  biased  toward  any  aspect  of  a community.  By  elimin- 
ating bias  as  much  as  possible  and  by  adopting  a method  of  problem  solution 
which  seeks  to  achieve  exact  measurement  of  the  various  factors  influencing 
a community's  activities,  the  danger  of  arriving  at  "conclusions"  by  hunch. 
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guesswork,  opinion  and  isolated  examples  is  minimized.  !7hen  you  buy  outside 
assistance,  you  are  buying  a point  of  view,  a method  of  procedure,  and  a set 
of  techniques  which  has  been  used  successfully  on  similar  problems. 

How  Is  It  Done? 

The  essential  ingredients  of  any  research  effort  are  hard  work,  common 
sense  and  good  Judgment.  IThen  an  individual  or  a team  tackles  an  area  develop- 
ment research  Job,  it  is  faced  v/ith  the  task  of  collecting  a mass  of  pertinent 
information  on  a multitude  of  activities.  Not  only  must  the  researcher  get 
enough  of  the  right  information,  but  he  must  know  where  to  get  it,  how  to  get 
it,  and  more  important,  how  to  use  it  to  arrive  at  meaningful  conclusions. 

Research  Materials  Required 


If  you  were  to  ask  Mr.  Davlin  what  is  needed  or  v;hat  area  development  re- 
search specialists  wish  they  had  at  hand  when  they  are  in  the  midst  of  such 
studies,  he  would  ansv^er  you  in  this  fashion; 

"An  office  library  with  complete  files  and  reports  covering  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analyses  of  the  minerals  and  the  surface 
and  ground  water  supplies  of  his  territories;  topographic  maps 
and  aerial  photo graohs  of  all  available  industrial  sites,  and  re- 
lated data  on  land  costs  and  utility  and  transportation  services;  com- 
parative current  data  on  labor  supply  and  wage  rates  on  a state 
and  city  basis;  industrial  location  surveys  of  all  his  cities; 
regional  maps  showing  railways,  highavays,  waterways,  and  accom- 
panying data  on  transit  times  and  freight  rates;  overlays  show- 
ing power  generating  stations  and  transmission  lines,  and  their 
capacities;  data  on  power  rates;  industrial  opportunity  studies; 

Census,  Commerce,  Federal  Reserve,  Labor  Department  and  other 
business  statistics;  studies  of  industrial  growth  in  other  states 
and  regions;  trade  Journals  from  the  chemical,  metal-working, 
food,  apparel,  and  other  industries;  financial  Journals;  Moody’s, 

Poor's  and  other  business  and  industrial  directories;  Dun  and 
Bradstreet's  Reference  Book  with  its  analytical  reporting  service 
on  individual  companies.  The  list  could  be  extended  on  and  on,"  1/ 

Mr,  Davlin  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  the  industrial  development 
specialist  would  be  very  unlikely  to  get  his  ?/xsh,  even  though  these  are  the 
information  source  requirements  in  an  industrial  development  program  of  con- 
siderable size  and  scope.  Actually,  the  library  in  your  community  op  other 
libraries  throughout  your  state  can  provide  the  factual  data  on  many  of  your 
community's  problems.  Also,  your  libraries  contain  studies  of  other  areas 
and  many  specialized  directories  on  markets,  finance,  and  other  pertinent 
industrial  characteristics. 

Research  Procedure 

' ' ■ ""  *'  r ■ 

There  aie  certain  basic  steps  involved  in  approaching  an  applied  research 
problem^  Re  can  illustrate  some  of  these  basic  steps  by  describing  a hypo- 
thetical problem  of  economic  development  and  land  utilization  for  a rapidly 
growing  community* 


1/  Ibid. , pp.  k}  5 
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Our  community  has  grown  rapidly  and  unplanned  in  recent  years,  y;ith  the 
result  that  it  faces  the  immediate  need  for  facts  regarding  its  economic 
growth  potential  in  order  to  prepare  for  more  orderly  development.  The  leaders 
of  the  community  realize  th;  t uniLess  plans  are  made  now  for  the  kind  of  city 
in  which  they  ivould  like  to  live  and  v/ork,  desirable  grovrth  opportunities  will 
not  only  be  lost,  but  there  will  be  a loss  in  property  values  due  to  the  mixing 
of  land  uses,  increased  taxes,  blight  and  slums.  In  short,  these  leaders  of 
the  community  need  to  knov;  the  probable  character,  magnitude  and  timing  of  the 
city’s  econondc  development  prospects  and  to  have  a.  plan  for  accommodating  the 
indicated  growth  physically  into  a desirable  pattern  of  land  utilization. 


It  is  also  apparent  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  various  t^/pes  of  federal 
and  state  aid,  and  in  order  to  induce  good  industry  and  trade  to  come  to  the 
community,  the  city  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  will  develop  in  an  or- 
derly and  pleasant  manner.  The  only  v^ay  to  insure  such  development  is  through 
the  preparation  of  an  economic  development  and  land  utilization  master  plan. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  obtaining  factual  data,  the  community’s  leaders 
make  arrangements  for  a research  team  to  acciomulate,  analyze,  and  present 
factual  information  upon  which  they  can  build  a program  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  citj^  and  make  optimum  use  of  its  land  resources. 

The  first  action  to  be  taken  is  a meeting  between  community  leaders  v;ho 
are  seeking  the  information  and  tlie  research  personnel  who  will  obtain  it. 

At  this  meeting  (or  series  of  meetings)  complete  tinderstanding  is  reached  be- 
tween the  tvfo  parties  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  research  and  its  scope.  In 
this  case,  it  is  decided  that  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  city’s  present  state 
of  trade  and  industrial  development,  its  location  mth  respect  to  other  activi-  0 
ties  and  resources,  its  climate,  its  land  and  water  resources,  its  tourist 
attractions,  the  availability  and  cost  of  power  and  fuels,  and  its  network  of 
rail,  highway  and  air  transportation  services.  Analysis  of  these  items  will 
help  to  determine  the  city's  principal  attributes  and  deficiences,  and  to 
identify  the  city’s  fields  of  economic  opportunity.  Business  and  industrial 
activities  for  ^vhich  the  city  is  found  to  have  market  locational  advantages 
are  to  be  analyzed  and  presented  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  Immediate 
formulation  of  action  programs. 


Having  determined  exactly  what  type  of  information  is  needed  by  the  city, 
the  research  team  commences  its  studies. 

Initial  field  work  is  conducted  in  the  client  city  to  collect  available 
data  from  public  and  private  sources  (on-site  verifications  are  conducted  as 
needed).  Data  are  collected  from  nonlocal  sources,  such  as  state  and  national 
agencies,  business  and  trade  associations,  and  other  appropriate  organizations. 
Additional  field  work  is  conducted  'within  the  city  as  the  needs  arise  for  it. 

The  next  steps  facing  the  research  team  are  the  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  data  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  field  investigation.  The 
assorted  facts  must  be  brought  into  meaningful  relationship  v/ith  each  other 
and  to  the  research  objectives.  As  a first  step,  the  economic  base  of  the 
community  is  analyzed.  Projections  of  industrial  development  are  then  prepared 
as  well  as  trade  and  service  activities,  population  grov/th,  and  the  land  re- 
quirements of  each.  From  this  is  developed  the  master  plan  of  land  utilization,  (T' 
In  this  instance  fo’jor  plans  are  prepared  for  the  city;  an  over-all  land  use 
plan,  a transportation  plan,  a public  building  plan,  and  a parks  and  recreation 
plan.  These  plans  provide  the  basic  master  plan  of  the  city  because  they  con- 
trol the  development  of  the  city  in  an  orderly  and  interrelated  manner.  In- 
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cluded  are  such  items  as  alternate  methods  of  financing  the  suggested  plans, 
an  outline  of  a program  of  land  acquisition,  etc. 

Upon  completion  of  its  study,  the  research  team  then  presents  its  find- 
ings to  the  city  leaders  for  their  consideration  and  action. 


IThen  Is  the  Job  Finished? 

y/hen  a community  undertakes  research  on  its  assets  and  liabilities,  it 
finally  arrives  at  the  "final  written  report"  stage.  Dhat  comes  next?  Is 
the  job  finished?  Absolutely  not.  The  research  effort  is  but  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  development  process.  The  written  report  is  nothing  but  a 
"blueprint"  for  community  action.  Once  you  have  your  "blueprint,"  your 'bon- 
struction"  job  has  just  begun. 

The  task  of  implementing  the  results  of  research  requires  organization, 
planning,  hard  work  and  imagination.  In  a few  minutes  you  will  hear  about 
two  methods  of  organizing  for  development  action  ^7hen  Mr,  John  Rentz  of  the 
Area  Development  Division  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce  discusses  the 
industrial  development  corporation  and  the  industrial  development  foundation. 


Conclusions 


If  there  is  one  single  thing  that  ’v/ill  most  likely  increase  a commiinity’ s 
effectiveness  in  undertaking  an  industrial  development  program,  it  is  a reali- 
stic approach  by  the  community  to  its  development  problems.  Once  a community 
has  decided  what  it  Thants  to  do,  it  must  then  appraise  those  assets  that  may 
help  it  achieve  its  goals  or  those  liabilities  that  may  hinder  it,  hhien  its 
evaluation  is  completed,  it  must  then  plan  to  use  its  resources  in  the  most 
effective  manner  to  reach  its  development  goals.  These  goals  may  have  to  be 
modified  or  realigned  as  a result  of  the  evaluation. 

Today,  hundreds  of  communities  throughout  the  country  are  seeking  new 
industry.  Some  of  these  communities  are  located  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
economic  activity.  Some  are  relatively  remote  from  major  market  areas  and  must 
ship  their  products  2,000  miles  to  compete  in  the  same  market  ^irith  communities 
located  near  the  market.  Some  communities  have  transportation  advantages  while 
others  are  faced  vrith  freight  barriers.  Areas  in  KLorida,  Texas  and  Califsyrnia 
are  receiving  the  full  impact  of  the  migratory  trend  of  population  and  industry 
toward  temperate  climates  and  various  geographical  regions,  while  others  are 
losing  population  and  industry.  Some  areas  are  growing  too  fast,  some  are 
static  and  others  are  declining  economically.  Some  communities  are  character- 
ised by  abundant  raw  materials,  a plentiful  and  highly  skilled  labor  force  and 
competitive  wage  rates,  while  others  are  deficient  in  both  human  and  material 
resources. 

No  amount  of  research,  planning,  promotion  or  wishful  thinking  is  going 
to  change  those  plant  location  factors  of  a community  or  area  that  ars  fixed — 
climatic  conditions,  geographic  factors,  raw  material  availability,  etiC, 

A community  must  accept  these  factors  as  given  and  plan  its  development 
program  accordingly.  Every  community  has  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  terms  of  achieving  a certain  objective,  A community  should  maximize  its 
advantages,  accept  and  adjust  to  its  fixed  factors,  and  strive  to  modify  its 
"man-made"  disadvantages.  Such  things  as  community  attitudes,  land  use,  and 
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adequacy  of  services  are  the  product  of  men  and  can  be  changed  by  human  action, 

A community  must  be  sure  that  it  has  carried  out  a sound  factual  analysis 
of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  A community  resource  can  be  an  asset  or  a 
liability,  depending  upon  the  time  and  nature  and  objective  of  the  analysis. 

For  example,  does  a community  have  an  unfavorable  labor  situation  if  the 
average  cost  of  labor  is  high  but  there  is  labor  stability  and  food  labor- 
management  relations?  Is  a high  tax  rate  a liability?  Wot  necessarily, 
especially  if  it  permits  a community  to  provide  adequately  for  the  various 
community  services  desired  by  industry, 

A community  must  compare  its  balance  sheet  'v/ith  those  of  competitive 
areas.  It  may  have  several  things  in  its  favor,  including  many  good  potential 
industrial  sites  with  leady  access  to  transportation  facilities,  a potentially 
available  labor  force  large  enough  to  fill  a number  of  specialized  job  require- 
ments, a pleasant  community  environment  vath  educational,  shopping,  and  family 
recreational  facilities  in  sufficient  supply,  a good  attitude  toward  industry 
and  ready  access  to  rich  agricultural  land.  These  favorable  factors,  however, 
may  not  be  unique  to  a single  community;  they  may  be  included  in  the  balance 
sheets  of  many  other  coim.iunitios.  In  addition,  many  other  communities  seeking 
new  plants  may  be  more  centrally  located,  have  cost  advantages  and  definite 
market  advantages,  l/ 

A community,  in  studying  its  assets  and  liabilities  as  a basis  for 
community  planning  and  promotional  action  to  achieve  realistic  development 
goals,  is  substituting  facts  for  'wishful  thinking.  It  should  carefully  evalu- 
ate the  odds  it  faces  in  seeking  ncvi  industry.  The  risk  inherent  in  research 
on  its  ’-'balance  sheet"  position  should  be  recognized  and  it  should  have 
reasonable  expectations  regarding  the  possible  results  of  research.  By  careful 
planning  of  their  development  progi-am,  community  leaders  will  m.aximize  returns 
to  the  whole  community  at  minim.um  cost. 


1/  For  a realistic  evaluation  of  a community’s  industrial  potential,  see 
””  Midv/est  Research  Institute,  Survey  for  the  Development  of  the  Industrial 
Potential  of  Mitchell,  SouthTPakota,  July  22,  ^ 


INDUSTRIAL  DhVLLOPivENT  CORPORATIONS  AWD  FOUNDATIONS 
THEIR  FUNCTIONS  anD  FORivlATIONS 

By  John  Rentz,  Office  of  Area  Development,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  Office  of  Area  Development  at  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce 
there  is  a card  file  containing  the  names  of  more  than  2100  industrial 
development  corporations  or  foundations.  A recent  study  of  the  activities 
of  these  groups  sho7\rs  that  over  60^  have  succeeded  in  attracting  industry 
to  their  communities  or  in  helping  already  established  local  industry 
expard.  Active  in  every  section  of  the  country  these  groups  all  have  one 
single  purpose:  To  provide  jobs  and  increase  local  income  by  aiding 
establishment  and  growth  of  tax-paying  firms  producing  goods  and  services 
distributed  outside  the  community. 

You  would  probably  like  to  know  just  how  successful  these  organiza- 
tions are  in  securing  industry.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  got  21 
different  plants  in  four  years j Manchester,  Nev/  Hampshire,  12U  in  20  years 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  two  in  six  months j Ware,  Massachusetts,  13  in  a 
decade;  Longview,  Washington,  six  in  a short  time;  Tyler,  Texas,  eight  in 
less  than  10  years;  Danville,  Illinois,  six  in  12  years*  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  financed  23  plants,  arranged  for  the  financing  of  3^ 
others,  aid  aided  the  expansion  of  85  industries  in  10  years. 

Of  course,  not  all  organizations  have  been  this  successful.  A few 
have  folded  without  obtaining  a single  plant  or  helping  any  local 
manufacturer. 


Why  Do  Communities  Need  An  Organization? 


A separate  corporation  or  foundation,  devoted  solely  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  primary  mission  of  promoting  the  local  development 
of  industry,  provides  its  community  with  certain  specific  advantages 
unavailable  to  a community  without  such  an  organization. 

To  Take  Immediate  Action 


With  an  organized  group  immediately  available  to  do  the  job,  a 
community  is  in  a good  selling  position  whenever  an  industrial  prospect 
appears  on  tho  scene.  An  organization  usually  has  the  money,  always  has 
the  information,  and  often  has  sites  or  buildings  ready  for  a prospect. 
It’s  prepared  to  do  business;  it's  in  a position  to  close  the  deal. 

On  the  other  hand,  a locality  vdthout  an  organization  is  not  always 
ready  for  immediate  action.  By  the  time  the  town  gets  organized  and  is 
ready  to  talk  turkey  with  a prospect,  he  might  already  be  comfortably 
settled  elsewhere.  Most  Communities  want  to  be  ready  for  additional 
future  growth  when  it  comes. 

To  Meet  The  Competition 


Competition  for  new  industry’"  in  this  country  today  by  far  surpasses 
anything  America  has  ever  before  experienced.  Regions  conpete  against 
regions,  states  against  states,  and  even  within  states  local  communities 
compete  with  one  another.  Business  magazines  and  newspapers  frequently 
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report  on  the  industrial  prospecting  tours  of  governors  and  state  development 
commissions,  or  on  the  industrial  development  activities  of  regions  and 
communities.  Columns  are  jammed  with  community  advertising,*  A recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  carried  107  columns  or  32,000  lines  of 
industrial  development  advertising  paid  for  by  nearly  1,000  different 
organizations  interested  in  promoting  their  home  towns*  Portland,  I\Jaine, 
and  Longview,  Washington,  have  active  corporations;  the  success  of  the 
foundations  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Tyler,  Texas,  have  received  wide 
publicity.  An  estimated  70  are  active  in  Minnesota.  And  even  in  small 
geographic  areas  the  competition  is  keen.  One  small  county  in  Pennsylvania 
has  six. 

Areas  not  yet  industrialized  or  areas  lacking  natural  locational 
advantages  for  industry  have  found  they  had  to  offer  some  special  incentive — 
something  extra — ^before  a prospect  would  consider  them  seriously.  An 
industrial  development  corporation  can  be  the  vehicle  for  meeting  this 
competition. 

For  Other  Real  Advantages 


A corporation  or  foundation  speaks  for  and  represents  the  community 
on  industrial  development  matters.  It  mdces  decisions  and  commitments  for 
the  community  which  an  individual,  a political  agency  or  an  unincorporated 
body  cannot  possibly  make.  Seldom  dependent  on  a single  individual,  the 
formal  group  can  keep  going  even  if  the  original  spark-plug  drops  out  of 
the  picture. 


Methods  of  Help 


Although  not  a panacea  for  all  economic  ills,  these  organizations 
have  developed  many  new  jobs  and  have  often  saved  jobs  which  communities 
were  in  danger  of  losing.  These  results  have  been  achieved  by  giving 
help  to  the  following  three  types  of  recipients:  (l)  Outside  firms  which 
may  wish  to  locate  within  the  community;  (2)  Already  established  local 
firms;  (3)  Individuals  or  groups  starting  a new  business  that  does  not 
compete  with  any  local  firm  already  in  that  particular  field.  The  most 
sought  after,  and  the  most  frequently  helped  recipient  is  the  outside 
firm. 


The  help  these  organizations  offer  to  industrial  prospects  generally 
takes  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms:  Financial;  Real  Estate  and 
Construction;  Technical  Advice;  Services.  I shall  describe  each  of  these 
activities  briefly. 

Financing 


Some  groups  give  money  to  prospects;  others  loan  cash  at  a reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  Seldom  will  they  make  a loan  if  a local  bank  will  take 
the  risk,  but  often  bankers  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the 
advance.  One  Wisconsin  group,  devoted  solely  to  the  lending  technique ^ 
extends  loans  for  all  the  usual  reasons:  Buying  sites,  buildings, 
machinery,  raw  materials;  building  factories  or  additions  to  existing 
plants;  remodeling  or  improving  plant  or  site;  refinancing;  etc.  A 
group  in  Texas  will  make  loans  only  for  building  purposes. 
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Often  the  term  of  the  loan  or  the  interest  rate  slightly  more 
favorable  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  local  bank.  In  15%  of  the  case 
studies,  however,  rates  and  terms  were  identical  with  {.ocal,  normal 
practice,  the  local  development  group  simply  accepting  greater  risk 
than  would  a bank  or  an  insurance  company. 

Real  Estate  and  Construction 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  nation’s  active  groups  employ  the  real 
estate  and  construction  techniques.  Vi/here  adequate  industrial  sites  are 
scarce,  they  obtain  options,  or  even  buy  land  for  future  development. 

This  land  they  hold  for  sale,  lease  or  even  outright  grant  to  industry. 

Some  times  they  will  develop  an  organized  industrial  district — ^an  area 
set  aside  for  a community  of  industries,  already  subdivided  with 
utilities,  streets,  and  railsidings  installed. 

Some  groups  have  purchased  factories  and  rented  space  to  industrial 
customers.  Others  have  sold  the  entire  building  whenever  a prospect 
wished  to  buy.  One  Arkansas  group,  serving  a middleman  function,  brought 
a buyer  and  seller  together  on  a piece  of  land.  V/hen  the  owner  and 
customer  could  not  agree  on  the  price,  the  foundation  bought  the  land 
at  the  asking  price,  sold  it  for  the  price  offered  and  swallowed  a ^2,500, 
loss.  In  that  way  the  community  obtained  a 300-man  plant  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  over  $900,000.  An  Oklahoma  corporation,  backed  by  local 
realtors,  openly  entered  the  industrial  real  estate  game  and  sold  a plant 
for  a local  citizen.  Within  twelve  months  after  the  new  firm  moved  in, 

275  houses  were  sold  whereas  only  60  had  been  sold  the  year  before.  A 
New  England  community  bought  the  buildings  of  a single  manufacturer  who 
was  closing  down  his  11,000-raan  operation.  The  foundation  rented  out 
nearly  60^  of  the  space  to  12U  different  firms  employing  nearly  12,000 
people. 

Many  organizations  construct  plants*  In  most  cases  this  -vork  is 
done  after  a prospect  has  been  signed  to  a binding  contract  or  lease 
arrangement.  The  organization  builds  in  accordance  with  its  customer's 
specifications,  if  they  are  within  reason  and  will  not  make  the  plant 
unsuitable  for  different  use  in  the  future.  Experience  proves  that  banks 
and  insurance  companies  will  give  first-mortgage  loans  ranging  from  30% 
to  85%  of  the  value  of  these  plants.  Some  wealthy  development  groups, 
however,  have  covered  100^  of  the  cost  without  outside  help. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  groups  studied  build  plants  on  a speculative 
basis  putting  up  an  unfinished  shell  in  hope  of  attracting  a customer  by 
virtue  of  having  an  immediately  available  building  easily  convertible 
to  his  use.  i/Vhile  we  do  not  recommend  this  system  as  a standard  practice, 
we  know  that  organizations  in  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota,  Columbus,  Nebraska, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  Toledo,  Ohio—  Among  others — have  found  it  works 

This  business  of  putting  up  plants  has  a certain  appeal  to  scsne 
industries.  Management  is  not  always  willing  to  spend  its  capital  on 
bricks  and  mortar,  preferring  to  invest  in  raw  materials  and  machinery. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  tax  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  a firm 

operating  in  rented  quarters, 

> 

Thus,  an  industrial  development  corporation  erects  a plant  and 
retains  title — ^until  the  occupant  wishes  to  buy.  The  building  is  rented 
to  the  firm  for  a long  terra  at  a reasonable  figure  and  with  an  option  to 
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buy  at  a price  that  will  give  the  development  group  a small  profit. 

Advice  or  Counseling 

Some  groups  have  staffs  of  expert  personnel  who  can  give  local 
industry  management,  engineering  or  marketing  assistance,  inhere  permanent 
staff  help  is  unavailable,  experts  can  be  hired  in  behalf  of  the  plant. 

Technical  assistance  is  provided  new  ventures  or  local  firms 
experiencing  production  or  marketing  difficulties.  One  Massachusetts 
community  has  an  extremely  active  group  that  seeks  out  local  inventors 
and  idea  developers  and  helps  them  get  into  production.  An  Ohio 
foundation,  made  up  of  top-flight  management  recently  retired,  helps 
local  industry  by  solving  technical  problems. 

Ordinarily,  advice  is  given  gratuitously  or  at  cost,  but  in  a few 
instances  this  service  is  offered  on  a fee  basis. 

Services 


Most  groups  will  intercede  mth  municipal  authorities  for  favorable 
zoning  regulations  or  equitable  taxes  and  assessments*  Arranging  for 
vocational  training  in  the  public  schools,  having  streets,  curbing  and 
sidewalks  installed,  sewer  and  vrater  mains  laid  and  telephone  lines 
extended  is  normal  practice. 

One  Missouri  organization  presented  its  community  with  a number  of 
badly  needed  city  improvements  v/hen  the  to'wn  treasury  could  not  foot  the 
bill.  Not  only  did  this  contribute  to  the  town's  attractiveness  to 
industry,  but  it  also  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a favorable  business 
climate. 


Capital  Protection 

Industrial  development  corporations  and  foundations  usually  protect 
their  investments,  fully  expecting  the  money  to  be  returned— with  intepest- 
so  that  it  can  be  used  again.  Capital  becomes  a revolving  fund,  to  be 
used  over  and  over  in  helping  industry  and  stimulating  the  local  economy. 

The  majority  of  organizations  employ  mortgages  when  selling  anything 
of  value.  The  group  takes  the  first  position  if  it  covers  the  entire 
loan  and  the  second  position  if  an  insurance  company  or  bank  participates. 

Outright  cash  loans  are  protected  by  a demand  note.  Some  groups 
purchase  a block  of  the  prospect's  stock  or  one  of  his  bonds  in  order  to 
give  him  the  capital  he  needs. 

You  may  wish  to  retain  ownership  of  property  furnished  a prospect. 

In  this  event  you  can  protect  your  investment  by  a binding  lease  of 
sufficient  term  to  amortize  the  property. 

Contracts  usually  provide  that  the  prospect  Vidll  receive  help  only 
if  he  hires  a minimum  number  of  people  or  has  a certain  minimum  annual 
payroll.  A few  contracts  require  a minimum  number  of  man-days  or  even 
man-hours  of  labor  each  year  to  insure  fulfillment  of  such  a contract, 
organizations  sometimes  require  the  prospect  to  place  on  his  Board  of 
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Directors  individuals  designated  by  the  group. 

If  a prospect's  future  success  lies  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
or  two  individuals,  the  organization  might  require  the  firm  to  insure  the 
lives  of  these  individuals  in  favor  of  the  group  to  the  amount  of  the 
group's  interest. 

Often  a number  of  these  methods  are  employed.  But  in  every  case 
they  are  designed  to  enable  a prospect  to  obtain  help  as  well  as  protect 
the  equity  of  the  local  development  group. 

.Steps  in  Forming  an  Organization 

How  are  these  organizations  formed? 

Almost  any  forward-looking  person  in  a community  can  take  the  initial 
steps  in  forming  a corporation  or  foundation.  But  individual  action  is  not 
enough.  To  be  successful  the  idea  must  be  shared  by  a large  number  of 
people  who  recognize  its  need  and  have  a vital  interest  in  its  outcome. 

The  Committee 


A committee  of  some  sort  serves  as  the  mainspring  of  the  local 
industrial  development  machine  until  responsibility  is  turned  over  to 
the  separate,  independent  organization. 

Committees  of  100,  representing  each  segment  of  community  life,  are 
popular  instruments  for  overseeing  the  growth  of  the  idea  from  birth  to 
consummation.  Frequently  the  industrial  committee  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  or  the  Lions  Club  or  some  other  civic  organization,  carries  the 
ball  for  the  community  until  the  independent  development  group  is 
operating.  But  no  matter  v;hat  its  name,  size,  or  composition,  a 
committee  normally  wrestles  with  the  basic  issues  that  must  be  settled 
before  the  new  group  is  formed.  For  this  reason  subcommittees  deal  with 
such  knotty  problems  as  publicity,  fund  raising,  the  community  survey, 
the  community  mass  meeting,  incorporations,  etc. 

Selection  of  Type  of  Group  to  Serve  the  Community 

Among  the  first  jobs  facing  the  committee  is  selection  of  the  type 
or  kind  of  organizati.on  that  will  best  fit  community  needs  and  desires. 

An  industrial  development  group  may  be  either  a profit-making  corporation 
or  a nonprofit  foundation.  Both  do  the  same  thing;  either  can  be 
successful.  The  major  difference  between  the  two  is  that  one  pays 
dividends  to  its  members  v/hile  the  other  pays  nothing  directly.  There 
are  also  a few  minor  differences  in  methods  of  formation  and  operation, 
usually  dictated  by  state  law.  But  in  all  other  respects  they  are  alike. 

Our  studies  reveal  that  before  the  Korean  War  nearly  lOfo  of  the 
groups  formed  were  profit-making  corporations.  Since  that  war,  however, 
the  newly  formed  groups  have  been,  with  a feviT  exceptions,  nonprofit 
foundations,  several  being  outright  charitable  trusts. 

Groups  constituted  in  one  way  can  be  changed  to  conform  with 
changes  in  community  thinking.  In  Danville,  Illinois,  a profit-making 
group,  despite  success  in  landing  new  plants,  was  dissolved  and  a 
nonprofit  group  formed.  The  operators  correctly  foresaw  advantages  to 
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be  derived  by  this  switch.  They  reported  a resurgance  of  community 
support  in  the  form  of  greatly  increased  local  stock  sales  and  a 
favorable  community  attitude  openly  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  records  of  groups  that  were  changed  from  nonprofit  foundations  to 
profit-making  corporations.  In  one  case  the  change  was  made  to  encourage 
greater  inveslmient  on  the  part  of  wealthy  individuals  in  the  community; 
in  another,  it  was  done  to  distribute  unexpectedly  large  profits. 

Some  organizations  undertake  one  specific  job,  then  go  out  of 
existence.  Sometimes  permanently  established  groups  form  subsidiary 
corporations  for  this  purpose.  One  highly  successful  Wisconsin  group 
uses  this  technique  to  give  aid  to  its  prospects.  The  system  works  in 
this  way:  A prospect  wants  help — say  a new  building  which  he  will  rent 
on  a long-term  basis.  The  permanent  industrial  development  group  will 
form  a separate  corporation  to  build  the  plant  to  the  prospect's 
specifications  and  rent  it  to  him.  The  prosp  ct  deals  with  the  subsidiary. 
When  the  job  is  complete,  the  building  built  and  sold  or  completely 
amortized,  the  subsidiary  group  is  dissolved. 

In  some  communities  groups  are  formed  to  perform  one  or  two  of  the 
specific  industrial  development  functions.  These  groups  may  be  called  the 
financing  type,  the  lending  type,  the  real  estate  and  construction  type, 
or  even  the  counseling  type.  But  in  nearly  every  case  studied,  those 
groups  originall3r  intended  to  limit  their  activities  to  one  or  another 
of  the  usual  industrial  development  techniques,  eventually  became  a 
multipurpose  group,  prepared  to  undertake  any  activity  needed  to  attract 
or  promote  industry  locally. 

Your  local  committee  will  have  to  determine  which  type  has  the  best 
chance  for  success  in  your  community,  i^hich  type  is  more  likely  to  receive 
widespread  community  support. 

The  Community  Meeting 


Committees  usually  launch  the  public  drive  for  forming  an  industrial 
development  organization  at  a mass  meeting  or  at  the  conclusion  of  a series 
of  "clinics"  as  they  are  called  in  Arkansas  or  "schools"  as  they  are 
called  in  Maine.  At  these  meetings  various  pertinent  questions  are  asked: 
"What's  wrong  with  our  community?"  "ViJhat  does  this  tovm  need?"  "How  caci 
we  make  our  town  more  attractive?"  and  so  on. 

These  meetings  clear  the  atmosphere  and  show  participants  just  what 
is  needed  to  make  the  town  attractive  to  industry.  They  also  often  result 
in  pledges  of  gratifying  amounts  of  funds  to  support  the  proposed  program. 
In  tiny  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York,  $7^,000  was  pledged  at  such  a meeting; 
an  Oklahoma  City  group  raised  $^million  in  30  minutes;  citizens  of  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania,  pledged  $35,000.  This  pattern  has  been  repeated 
many  times  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Incorporation 

After  the  mass  meeting  the  committee  sets  up  the  framework  of  the 
permanent  group  and  usually  decides  to  incorporate.  Incorporation  is 
not  always  necessary,  but  it  does  have  certain  definite  advantages.  As 
a corporation  it  can  sue  or  be  sued— individual  members  are  not  finan- 
cially responsible  for  the  corporation's  acts.  As  a corporation  it  can 


buy  and  sell  property,  borrow  and  lend  moneyiy.  obtain  mortgages,  etc.  Its 
officers  or  Board  of  Directors  can  make  decisions  without  awaiting  the 
decision  of  a majority  of  the  membership. 

t Incorporation  is  a relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  matter  in  most 
states.  But  it's  always  vfise  to  have  a local  .law;v'-er  take  care  of  this 
function,  for  he  can  draw  up  articles  of  incorporation  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes  and  in  conformity  with  your  state  laws.  In  many  small  towns, 
lawj^ers  do  this  job  without  charge  as  a civic  gesture. 

Fund  Raising 

Having  disposed  of  the  incorporation  step,  the  committee  embarks 
on  its  fund-raising  program. 

Fund  raising  is  a fairly  easy  step  in  forming  a new  organization. 

In  addition  to  calling  pledges  made  during  the  early  formative  stages, 
groups  raise  their  capital  by  a variety  of  means c An  Alabama  organization 
exists  solely  on  annual  appropriations  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  budgetj 
one  in  North  Carolina  charges  its  members  dues,  prorated  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  expected  new  payrolls;  in  Vfeshington  State  a group 
exists  on  standard  annual  dues  charged  member  business  houses  and  public 
stock  subscriptions;  an  Ohio  corporation  collects  money  each  year  from 
the  local  newspaper,  the  local  labor  union  council,  and  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  raised  its  cash  by  placing  lunch  pails — ^with 
slot  cut  in  the  top — on  street  corners.  Citizens  dropped  dimes,  quarters 
and  dollars  into  these  lunch  pails  to  an  amount  close  to  $100,000  in  a 
year's  time;  another  Pennsylvania  community  held  a series  of  strawberry 
festivals,  the  profits  from  which  capitalized  the  organization.  vVinona, 
Minnesota,  raised  $55,000  during  a 30-minute  fund  raising  meeting  of  a group 
of  interested  citizens;  in  Granite  Falls,  Minnesota,  857  of  the  859 
families  contributed  $2514,000  during  a two-week  drive.  Several  New 
England  groups  raised  their  money  by  sale  of  interest-bearing  bonds, 
backed  by  buildings  ovmed  by  the  organization. 

But  the  most  widely  used  system  is  the  sale  of  no-dividend  stock 
with  par  value  frequently  unstated  or  as  low  as  $1.00,  This  method 
enables  all  citizens  to  participate  in  the  community  effort  and  be  able 
to  hold  a certificate  testifying  to  their  financial  interest  in  the 
community's  progress.  Moreover,  in  some  states  the  stock  can  be  sold, 
if  the  investor  loses  interest  or  dies,  and  sometimes  a profit  can  be 
realized,  even  though  the  organization  itself  is  a nonprofit  group. 

A few  groups  have  raised  over  million  through  stock  sales;  $100,000 
to  $150,000  is  common. 

Of  course  the  sale  of  stock  is  not  always  essential.  Some 
organizations  have  existed  and  operated  successfully  without  a formal 
capitalization  by  soliciting  puolic  contributions  every  time  they  needed 
more  funds.  But  the  disadvantages  of  such  a system  are  self-evident.  One 
successful  Pennsylvania  group  that  made  numerous  public  apje  als  ruefully 
admits  that  despite  mai^^  nevr  industries  and  an  expanded  local  payroll, 
the  sources  of  voluntary  contributions  in  that  community  have  been  tapp  d 
so  often  they  are  finally  drying  up. 

Professional  money  raisers  can  be  hired  to  obtain  capital  for 
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industrial  development.  Professionals  frequently  can  raise  more  cash  than 
local  people,  but  they  hold  out  a percentage  of  that  cash  as  their  fee. 
Sometimes  citizens  won't  contribute  when  asked  by  outsiders;  sometimes 
they  won't  give  to  neighbors.  Only  the  industrial  development  group 
can  tell  what  its  community's  attitude  will  be  on  this  score. 

Conclus ion 

Once  you  have  organized  your  corporation,  raised  your  capital, 
educated  your  community  and  have  begun  your  civic  improvement  program, 
you  are  ready  to  seek  prospects.  The,/  survey  which  Mr.  Dowling  just 
described  will  indicate  which  industrial  types  will  be  acceptable  and 
can  operate  competitively  within  your  area.  And  it  is  better  to 
concentrate  on  these  than  to  spread  your  efforts  in  fruitless  contacts 
with  firms  that  could  not  possibly  make  a profit  in  your  town.  And 
Mr.  Rooney  has  told  you  what  you  must  do  to  make  yourselves  attractive 
to  industry. 

You  can  see  that  any  program  you  draw  up  will  involve  a lot  of  hard 
work  and  a generous  helping  of  patience;  success  does  not  come  overnight. 
But  despite  the  hard  work,  despite  the  pitfall^-  you  v/ill  meet,  you'll 
find  your  efforts  personally  satisfying  and  that  your  community  will 
benefit.  In  any  event  it  is  a program  that  can  be  executed  only  by  local 
people,  applying  American  know-how  to  their  own  local  problems. 


First  Discussion  Period  - Ii/iorning  of  April  20th 
Discussion  Leader:  Dr,  Ernest  G.  Booth 


Panel  Members:  Mr.  Clark,  Mr,  Rooney,  Mr,  Dowling,  Me,  Rentz 


Introduction  by  Dr,  Booth 

First  of  all,  I know  one  of  the  big  questions  in  the  minds  of  most  of  you 
is  how  can  we  get  some  industry  and  somebody  said  it  takes  a sparkplug.  Now  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  one  sparkplug  pretty  close  to  this  area.  He  happens  to 
be  a Congressman  and  he  announced  before  the  Congress  that  he  wouldn’t  shut  up 
until  he  had  twro  things:  one  was  an  ambassador  to  a foreign  country,  and  the 
second  v/as  some  industrial  plant  in  his  state,  and  they  took  him  literally, 

Tom  YiTynn,  a farm  boy,  became  the  ambassador  to  one  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, and  the  Bulova  '.atch  Company  established  a jewel  plant  at  Rolla,  North 
Dakota  and  Rolla  can  be  compai'ed  to  practically  any  site  in  Montana,  There 
wasn't  any  fine  housing  project;  there  wasn't  any  financial  corporation  or 
foundation;  there  vras  a good  tribe  of  Indians,  and  somebody  said  the  Indians 
used  to  make  moccasins  with  beads  on  them  and  a v;atch  plant  required  jewels, 
so  Indians  ought  to  be  capable  of  manufacturing  watches,  and  by  golly  they've 
got  the  plant  and  it's  expanding.  Now  that's  a sparkplugj  Some  one  of  these 
earlier  speakers  said  that  we  have  reasons  why  vre  can  expect  industry  in  this 
upper  midwest  area.  I think  it  v/as  Ivir.  Clark  who  referred  to  a nav  center  of 
population  and  markets  in  seven  different  directions,  I have  a little  circular 
here  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  shows  how  that  new  center  is  distribu- 
ted, from  25  million  people  out  west  of  you,  from  7 or  8 million  people  south 
of  you,  an  extensively  developing  area  to  the  north,  besides  the  old  eastern 
center  of  population.  Somebody  said  industry  v/as  being  decentralized  in  part 
because  of  defense  activities.  In  my  judgment  there  is  still  a greater,  more 
fundamental  reason  for  the  decentralization  of  industry  and  this  is  about  the 
only  point  I vfish  to  make.  During  T/orld  Y/ar  II  there  was  a committee  known  as 
the  Paley  Commission  organized  to  investigate  the  sources  of  rav;  materials  while 
we  were  at  v/ar.  This  committee  came  up  :vith  a very  startling  conclusion  that  we 
as  a nation  had  reached  a turning  point  in  our  future  development  and  expansion. 
The  turning  point  was  simply  this:  that  with  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  the 
consumption  of  raw  materials  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  could  no  longer  depend 
on  the  importation  of  raw  materials  with  the  type  of  growth  we  were  going  to 
face  here  in  our  ovm  country.  Study,  therefore,  had  to  be  given  to  two  things; 
first,  to  find  nev/  sources  of  raw  material;  and  second,  to  develop  synthetics, 
if  we  were  going  to  maintain  our  leadership  and  our  progress  in  the  world.  The 
study,  survey,  and  search  for  raw  materials  turned  inland,  and  something  that  we 
should  appreciate  is  the  fact  that  here  in  the  interior  we  have  the  last  vast 
source  of  raw  materials.  In  addition,  instead  of  spending  some  ij  or  5 hundred 
million  dollars  a year  for  research  work,  the  combined  efforts  of  industry,  in- 
stitutions, and  the  federal  government  brought  forth  a program  of  research  now 
extending  to  some  ij  or  5 billion  dollars  a year  to  develop  synthetics  to  replace 
many  of  the  things  we  could  not  import,  such  as  tin,  mianganese,  rubber,  mica, 
and  so  forth.  Nov/,  out  of  that  turning  point  in  our  financial  history  came  a 
realization  that  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  have  concentration  of  indust- 
ry along  the  seaboards  for  raw  materials;  and  present  industry  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  not  only  new  raw  materials  inland,  but  also  of  more  power,  more  water, 
more  elbow  room.  Because  of  industry  turning  inland  and  also  because  of  labor 
supply,  seeking  new  industrial  sites  has  become  a real  business  in  America  today, 
I think  this  answers  one  of  the  questions  in  all  of  our  minds  today,  '"Yi/hy  is  in- 
dustry turning  aro’und  and  heading  inland,  and  does  Montana  have  a fair  chance?'* 


QUESTIONS  IROH  AUDIENCE  AND  DISCUSSION 


Question:  If  a city  has  a certain  type  of  major  development  such  as  a college 

or  university  that  is  growing  rapidly,  which  provides  some  hOfo  or  more  of  the 
total  payroll  of  the  community,  with  great  prospective  future  grov/th  to  the 
point  of  doubling  and  tripling  during  the  next  twenty  years,  should  such  a 
community  be  concerned  with  attempting  to  attract  other  industries;  and  if  so, 
should  it  try  to  attract  only  certain  types  that  may  be  most  congenial  and  com- 
plimentary to  the  educational  emphasis  of  the  community’s  enterprises? 

MR.  ROONEY:  I think  this  brings  up  a very  interesting  point,  one  which  I just 

touched  on  very  briefly,  and  that  is  that  each  community  as  part  of  their  evalu- 
ation of  their  assets  and  liabilities  v;ill  probably  have  to  determine  y/hat  kind 
of  a comrriunity  they  want  to  be,  Nov/  there  are  certain  very  general  types  of 
communities  and  this  talks  about  an  educational  center.  You  may  have  others 
that  v/ill  be  shopping  centers,  marketing  centers  for  the  general  area,  etc,,  so 
that  I would  say  that  any  community  that  ncv/  is  an  established  educational 
center  and  with  real  prospects  of  growth  and  development  probably  v/ould  want  to 
think  about  that  as  being  the  major  development  problem  of  the  community, 

BOOTH:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Rooney.  I might  point  to  Fargo  North  Dakota,  which 
also  has  a college.  Here  they  have  attracted  a large  number  of  industries 
through  such  means  as  purchase  of  a substantial  acreage  of  land,  formation  of  a 
corporation,  and  through  Chamber  employment  of  an  industrial  development  special- 
ist, I think  Fargo  has  prospered  in  ansv/ering  substantially  the  sanie  question. 

Question:  Nhat  is  the  address  of  the”Industrial  Develop.ment  Magazine"? 

Answer:  Conv/ay  Publications 

5009  Peachtree  Road,  N,  E, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

TOm  VEAZEY  (Butte):  In  one  of  the  talks,  the  Hillburton  funds  were  mentioned, 
whereby  federal  funds  could  be  obtgined  to  match  community  funds  for  providing 
additional  community  facilities,  Nould  you  please  explain  which  law  provides 
this,  what  agency  administers  it,  and  what  facilities  qualify? 

MR,  DONXING:  Hillburton  fun' is  evolve  from  the  Hillburton  Act  which  has  made  fed- 
eral  funds  available  to  those  communities  v;ho  v/ant  to  increase  their  hospital 
facilities.  I’m  sorry  that  I can’t  give  you  the  correct  information  on  v/hat 
particular  agency  administers  it  or  what  facilities  'would  qualify.  Our  role  was 
one  of  economic  analysis  to  analyze  the  economic  feasibility  of  a community  which 
had  certain  facilities  that  were  presently  operating  and  they  w/anted  to  know  if 
the  economic  development  of  Josephine  County  and  the  surrounding  counties  had  a 
present  level  and  a future  projective  level  high  enough  to  warrant  the  addition 
of  a newr  hospital  facility, 

I would  just  like  to  comment  on  the  college  town.  There  was  an  element 

in  that  question  almost  as  if  you  could  control  what  you  are  going  to  get,  but 

if  they  find  out  how  good  you  are  you  will  get  things  that  maybe  m£ike  it  very 

different  from  the  old  days.  Speaking  of  a particular  college  tov/n  v/hich 
attracted  little  industry,  I can  think  of  one  into  which  General  Motors  has  come 
with  an  assembly  plant  and  now  IBM  is  coming  in  with  7500  people  and  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  coming  in,  so  it  may  not  be  up  to  just  the  community, 

MR,  BOOTH:  If  I may  restate  and  supplement  Mr,  Dowling’s  remarks,  the  Hillburton 
Act  is  a federal  lav/  providing  matching  funds  for  a community  to  expand  its 
hospital  facilities.  The  local  contact  is  the  State  Public  Health  Department 
and  through  them  first  analysis  is  made  and  a determination  to  certify  a communi- 
ty for  exoansion  or  to  create  a new  hospital* 
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Question:  Mr,  Rooney,  v;hat  does  the  v/ord  Ebasco  mean? 


MR,  ROOMEY:  Ebasco  comes  from  the  initials  of  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company, 
It'  s a company  that  originally  xvas  set  up  by  General  Electric  to  finance  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  utility  companies,  and  GE  at  the  time  found  that  vdien  they  were 
trying  to  sell  equipment,  apparatus,  etc,,  to  struggling  utilities  way  back  in 
1905  they  soon  had  to  take  stock  in  those  companies  and  start  to  get  into  the 
utility  business,  and  decided  that  that  v/asn’t  their  business,  so  Electric  Bond 
and  Share  was  formed.  Then,  under  the  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
Electric  Bond  and  Share  had  a 20-year  program  to  divest  itself  of  all  its  utili- 
ty holdings.  That's  finally  been  accomplished.  That  meant  that  the  companies 
in  the  northwest  that  Bond  and  Share  once  owned,  .■■ashing ton  water  Power,  Montana 
Power,  Utah  Power,  Idaho  Pov^er,  Pacific  Power  and  Lighu,  and  others,  became  en- 
tirely independent.  Fortunately,  many  of  them  have  stayed  as  clients,  and  your 
Montana  Po’Yer  is  oneo  May  I just  add  thiS;,  too.  The  illustration  I used  in 
electric  outage  (see  Mr,  Rooney's  talk)  during  the  meeting  C'Ould  not  happen 
here.  Montana  Power  and  Pacific  Power  and  Light,  who  are  two  of  the  biggest 
utilities  in  the  state,  are  tied  into  the  Pacific  nortlrmest  power  pool  that  was 
set  up  in  19ljl,  Thi’ee  of  our  men  have  been  the  engineering  advisors  to  that 
power  pool  for  years.  That  puts  all  the  electric  power  in  these  states  and 
British  Columbia  into  one  grand  pool  whiica  is  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all  the  companies,  interchanging  pow;er  and  taking  care  of  w'-ater  conditions,  etc, 
so  that  you  have  in  this  area  the  most  efficient  power  pool  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it's  the  biggest  one  and  it's  your  insurance  that  you'll  airways 
have  the  proper  power,  adequate  power,  and  capacity  for  expansion, 

TOM  MACHO  (Thompson  Falls):  What  effect  has  the  present  industry  in  Ivlontana  had 
on  the  people  of  Montana  and  its  industrial  and  economic  development? 

M.  CLARK:  I never  knevr  any  sitiiation  that  arose  when  I could  not  make  some  re- 
sponse, but  I am  confident  that  Mr,  Roys  could  do  much  better  because  of  his 
background  of  information,  being  more  definitely  associated  Y/ith  the  commonwealth 
of  Montana.  I'll  defer  to  him, 

MR.  BOOTH:  Thank  you,  Jim,  I purposely  avoided  Mr.  Roys,  but  I'm  going  to  call 
on  him;  then  I'll  say  something  about  it  myself, 

M.  ROYS:  The  question  is  in  t’wo  parts:  (1)  What  effect  has  the  present  in- 
dustry in  Montana  had  on  the  people  of  Montana?  (2)  And  its  industrial  and 
economic  development?  I think  my  remarks  last  night  were  directed  to  show  that 
the  industry  that  we  have  novi  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are.  In  my  contacts 
v;ith  the  existing  industry  in  Montana  I have  found  that  Ydthout  exception  they 
are  all  100^  behind  us  to  get  us  going  just  as  fast  and  as  far  ahead  as  ^ve  can. 

I will  say  this,  that  I know  there  are  some  that  are  vforried  about  industry 
being  jealous  in  the  same  way  that  one  community  has  jealousy  of  another 
community.  Industry  also  doesn't  like  to  see  competitors  coming  in  in  their 
particular  line  of  v’ork.  They,  like  everyone  else,  like  to  have  as  little 
direct  competition  as  possible.  That's  tjuiical,  its  hunan  nature,  but  they  are 
all  encouraging  industrial  development  as  such  and  there  is  no  case  that  I know 
of  where  there  is  any  contradiction  to  this  attitude. 

MR,  BOOTH:  Thanle  you,  Mr,  Rojt-s,  I knev;  that  had  some  implications,  I thought  it 
might  be  well  to  get  an  outsider's  viewpoint.  Now  I am  going  to  add  and  supple- 
ment what  Mr.  Roys  has  said.  The  biggest  industry  in  Montana  is  agriculture,  a 
mechanized  agriculture,  as  Yiell  as  a ranch  agriculture.  T/hen  the  military 
authorities  wanted  personnel  to  fight  a mechanized  xYar  they  turned  to  the  upper 
midwest  for  mechanically  trained  employees  to  build  airplanes,  tanks,  and  to 
build  electronic  equipment,  so  that  the  industr'Y  of  Montana  like  the  industry 
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of  the  states  to  the  east  has  claimed  the  finest  group  of  workers  that  manu- 
facturers could  hope  to  have, 

K»  A,  EGGEMSPURGfiR  (Thompson  Falls)  : '.7e  hear  a lot  of  talk  about  opposition  to 
a new  industry  corning  into  a town.  It  is  urJLikely  that  any  town  ’will  be  100^ 
for  any  given  industry.  Is  there  any  yardstick  that  can  be  used  in  determining 
how  much  opposition  v^rould  be  significant  or  a factor  for  a company  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a firm  will  locate  in  a particular  community? 

M.  BOOTH;  That  is  a rather  tough  one.  I'm  going  to  exercise  a little  preroga- 
tive of  being  a moderator  here  and  recite  an  experience  which  I personally  had 
because  of  its  beailng  on  this  question.  On  April  1,  19i46  I decided  to  exercise 
every  American's  God  given  right  to  start  a business  and  go  broke.  I purchased 
two  large  buildings  in  one  of  Jim  Clark's  now  well  organized  small  cities  in 
Minnesota,  and  I,  of  course,  had  ambitions  to  start  the  business  of  which  I 
was  quite  familiar.  After  a couple  of  months  of  negotiations  I did  succeed  in 
getting  a piece  of  property  lined  up  for  industrial  development  adjacent  to  the 
buildings,  and  this  is  ho'w  the  property  ’was  described,  "That  tract  of  land  lying 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ilailroad  between  the  big  swamp  and  the 
pine  timber  line  on  w/hich  two  bandits  w/ere  hanged  in  1895.”  It  took  me  some  six 
months  of  hard  virork  to  try  to  get  a title,  as  you  can  well  imagine  with  that 
description,  I needed  water  into  the  area  and  sew’er,  a major  struggle  for 
several  months  to  get  a half  block  extension.  Finally,  I purchased  the  sewer 
pipe  and  water  pipe,  hired  an  excavator,  and  proceeded  to  extend  the  strict 
sewer  system  on  my  own  initiative  without  any  support  from  the  city.  During 
that  activity  the  contractor  severed  the  main  cable  of  the  telephone  company 
and  the  east  side  of  the  town  was  without  telephone  service  for  a week  or  so, 
■7ell,  to  shorten  this  story,  the  mayor  was  not  elected  the  next  year.  Tiwo 
years  later  I sold  the  property  because  of  the  continued  attitude  of  the  civil 
administration  within  the  group,  the  factional  groups,  and  the  lack  of  support 
from  newspapers  and  others,  but  I didn't  have  any  experience  on  which  to  start 
such  as  has  been  given  you  this  morning.  I don't  know/  of  any  specific  answer 
to  a question  such  as  this.  Do  any  of  the  panel  members  virish  to  speak  on  this 
question? 

ICR,  ROONEY;  I believe  the  yardsticks  would  have  to  be  separate  ones  applying 
to  a particular  industry  because  some  industries  are  desirable,  others  are  un- 
desirable, according  to  what  the  people  feel  are  desirable  and  undesirable. 
Certainly  a yardstick  is  a legal  restraint,  legal  regulation  on  those  industries 
which  have  characteristics  that  might  pollute  the  air  or  pollute  the  water,  so 
that  you  TOuld  have  legal  yardsticks  not  in  numerical  terms  but  in  words  that 
you  can  evaluate.  Probably  a firm  that  goes  in  and  wants  to  check  the  attitude 
of  people,  the  civil  servants,  the  businessmen  in  town,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  would  use  the  yardstick  of  their  attitude.  They  may  do  it  in  some 
round  table  discussions  or  they  might  actually  run  an  applied  study  on  attitude 
toward  their  particular  industry.  There  could  be  a scientific  method  applied 
to  it, 

MR,  CLARK;  On  that  same  point  I can  give  you  a paragraph  in  our  monthly  news- 
letter which  we  get  out  in  our  office.  I would  like  to  give  another  example,  as 
it  vras  told  to  us  by  the  president  of  one  of  Minnesota's  better  small  cities' 
industrial  foundations:  DTiile  reaching  out  his  electrical  fingers  as  a radio 
ham,  a certain  citizen  contacted  a New  Jersey  industrialist,  hith  patriotic 
fervor  he  then  proceeded  to  sell  his  community  to  his  air -found  acquaintance. 

He  succeeded  to  the  point  that  the  industrialist  came  to  this  Minnesota  communi- 
ty to  see  it  for  himself.  After  a meeting  with  the  Board  of  Directoijs  of  the 
industrial  promotion  group,  he  said  to  them,  "I  am  going  out  alone  now.  I'll 
meet  v/ith  you  tomorrow  at  this  time  and  give  you  my  decision,  " The  next  day 
the  group  met  in  happy  anticipation.  Their  faces  fell  when  the  New  Jersey 


prospect  reported,  "You  told  me  yesterday  that  this  town  v;ants  industry.  Mani- 
festly this  group  does,  but  I am  here  to  tell  you  that  there  are  many  business- 
men in  this  community  ’who  prefer  the  status  quo.  They  fear  that  industry  v/ill 
mean  corap eti.tion  in  labor  supply,  unions  and  union  deinands,  and  higher  v/ages. 

They  don’t  want  me  and  I don't  want  to  risk  this  industrial  climate."  I don't 
think  you  need  anything  in  the  way  of  a particular  measuring  stick,  I think 
you  do  need,  before  you  go  very  far  in  a promotional  program,  to  find  out  whether 
you  speak  for  a minority  or  a majority  and  if  you  do  speak  for  a majority  you 
don't  have  to  worry  too  much  about  a small  and  ineffectual  minority. 

Question:  Should  light  industrial  areas  be  located  within  city  limits  because 
of  (l)  the  tax  aspect;  (2)  the  zoning  control;  (3)  economic  effect  on  the 
individual  business;  (Ii)  the  development  or  extension  of  utilities  in  the  area? 

IDOrlEY:  This  is  one  that  I have  had  some  special  experience  with.  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  is  a mamifacturer  of  radio  tubes,  incandescant  bulbs,  fluor- 
escent lamps,  electronic  devices,  radios,  TV  sets,  and  might  in  many  v/ays  be 
classed  as  light  manufacturing.  Also,  it  brings  in  the  element  of  assembly  v;ork 
where  you  have  a very  high  degree  of  assembly  labor  in  the  operation.  In  their 
program  of  expansion  and  also  decentralization,  they  have  deliberately  gone  to 
the  outskirts  of  all  the  towns  in  which  they  have  located,  one  of  the  factors 
being  adequate  parking  space  for  their  employees,  I believe  that  may  in  many 
industrial  locations  be  a very  significant  factor.  If  you  get  downtown  you 
don't  have  that  parking  space, 

M.  BOOTH:  I might  add  that  there  is  a certain  definite  trend  of  thinking 
developing  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  that  it  isn't  all  roses  to  get  industrial 
areas  some  mdles  out  of  the  city  because  of  the  fact  that  a town  springs  up 
around  the  industrial  area,  ;.e  have  examples  of  it  in  Minnesota  and  vdth  the 
need  for  streets,  and  a water  service,  and  new  schools,  taxation  soon  rises  very 
high  in  that  area  if  it  is  substantially  away  from  the  city,  so  there  are  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  Light  industry,  if  there  is  available  room  well  within  the 
city,  faces  some  objections.  If,  for  instance,  you  are  going  to  load  out  pro- 
ducts that  require  heavy  deisel  transports  around  5 or  6 o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  the  residential  area,  you'll  soon  have  troubles  as  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  discuss  in  some  areas. 

Question;  Mr.  Clark,  havf  do  we  get  our  state  legislature,  predominantly 
agriculturally  minded,  to  become  'manufacturing-minded'? 

M.  CLARK:  I think  I can  say  that  not  due  to  any  influence  conscious  or 
directed  to  that  point  that  there  is  a very  pronounced  degree  of  reversal  of 
opinions  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  in  our  state  (Minnesota)  over 
what  had  been  the  case  a decade  or  so  ago.  It  is  due  largely  to  two  factors  - 
one  is  that  the  farmer  wants  to  have  his  son  and  his  daughter,  who  will  leave 
the  farm  because  the  machine  no  longer  requires  their  presence  there  or  on  the 
adjoining  farm,  live  where  he  can  reach  than  and  where  he  can  see  his  grand- 
children, and  he  doesn't  feel  he  wants  them  to  have  to  go  to  Detroit  or  to 
Los  Angeles  or  any  of  these  other  points  that  might  attract  them.  He  likes  to 
keep  his  family  close  within  range.  The  otlia’  one,  and  that  is  perhaps  more 
important,  vie  raise  a lot  of  turkeys  in  Minnesota.  7e're  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  turkeys,  and  the  smart  farmer,  and  believe  me  most  farmers  are  smart, 
realizes  that  yoxi  can't  sell  turkeys  to  the  family  that  lives  in  California  or 
Washington  or  in  some  of  these  eastern  points.  He's  got  a captive  market  in 
the  people  that  are  living  in  Mi’inesota,  Nobody  else  can  sell  them  turkeys  or 
any  other  type  of  farm  product  and  he- wants  to  keep  that  market,  with  the  result 
that  we  find  our  appropriation  for  promotion  of  industry  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota has  risen  in  the  last  decade  from  ;;p50,000  a year  for  the  support  of  our 
department  to  a quarter  million  dollars. 


JB'IIi'iY  SHEA  (Walkerville) ; I represent  the  city  of  'walkerville.  I am  mayor 
of  the  city  and  am  also  chairman  of  District  VIII  which  includes  the  cities 
of  southv/estern  Montana.  I believe  this  Montana  Community  Development  Confer- 
ence is  a wonderful  thing  and  you  are  deserving  to  be  complimented  for  the 
excellent  job  which  you  have  done. 

I have  a suggestion  or  two,  that  the  municipal  and  county  leaders  need 
more  cooperation,  I have  attended  many  conference  meetings  across  the  state 
and  I don’t  think  I’ve  ever  seen  industry  ask,  ”V/hat  can  we  do  to  help  the 
mayors  and  councilmen?"  I have  been  a mayor  for  l6  years  but  not  once  did  any 
industry  contact  us  and  ask  what  could  they  do  to  help  our  municipality.,. 

Please  don’ t misunderstand  me,  but  I do  think  that  the  Board  should  get  complete 
unification  and  cooperation  from  the  cities  and  industries.  But  never  have  I 
heard  of  industry  coming  to  a meeting  and  saying,  ’’Well,  fellows,  we  have  a pro- 
blem and  can  you  help  us  with  it  or  can  we  help  you?”  Take  Helena  for  example. 
The  streets  are  in  deplorable  condition.  Has  anybody  gone  to  the  city  council 
and  said,  "Fellows,  we’re  willing  to  help.  You’ve  got  a problem,  Dhat  can  we 
do?”  Believe  me  that  brings  industry,  because  I have  talked  with  many  people 
who  have  said,”7Je  wouldn’t  go  to  your  state  because  of  the  streetsj’and  it’s  some- 
thing that  we  need  help  with  tremendously.  Thank  you, 

MR.  BOOTH:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shea.  Here  is  a similar  question,  ”Do  you  think  that 
industry  should  fully  cooperate  with  municipal  and  county  government  agencies  in 
planned  development?  Should  they  sit  in  or  attend  council  meetings  when  they 
concern  community  progress?”  Thatfe question  A and  B, ’.’planned  cooperation  for 
advancement  viith  county  commissioners  and  municipal  leaders?”  And  C,  ’has  Montana 
been  lacking  in  this  respect?”  I take  it  that  you’ve  had  some  discussion  of  the 
subject,  ’Vould  any  member  of  the  panel  like  to  talk  on  that  point?  I would 
like  to  say  that  the  human  fickleness  mentioned  by  one  or  two  of  the  speakers 
in  the  morning  session  most  distinctly  has  bearing. 

I have  some  figures  here.  Perhaps  time  will  permit  me  to  just  point 
out  this  as  an  example. ..  .^e  have  one  or  two  cities  to  the  east  of  us  who  have 
been  established  and  incorporated  for  wrell  over  60  or  70  years.  One  of  those 
cities  did  collect  a substantial  sum  of  money  and  endeavor  to  locate  industry 
but  they  weren’t  successfiil  for  some  considerable  time,  I happen  to  have  been 
invited  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings  there,  a Chamber  membership  meeting,  and 
the  question  was  asked, "Why  aren’t  vie  getting  industry?^”  I was  asked,  ”Is  there 
some  BO  in  this  community?”  I said,  " iell,  let’s  take  a look  at  some  of  the 
figures  concerning  your  community”, , , the  first  thing  that  I shovied  them  was  this- 
that  the  average  per  capita  retail  sales  for  their  community  during  19$h  was 
$1,250^  A city  viithin  IjO  miles  averaged  ■>2,000  per  capita  retail  sales.  That’s 
$750  more  and  of  course  it  rather  stirred  up  a commotion.  They  said,  "Oh  well, 
that  city  has  a lot  of  foreign  visitors.”  I said,  "There  is  another  city  50 
or  60  miles  north  of  you  that  has  no  foreign  visitors  and  has  nothing  more  than 
you've  got  and  their  per  capita  sales  are  $2,050  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  that  city.”  They  asked  how  that  could  be  explained.  The  answer  again  went 
back  to  some  of  the  things  you’re  talking  about. ..the  one  community  had  built 
a top  flight  hotel  to  bring  in  trade.  They  got  together  with  the  nev/spapers  and 
the  retail  merchants  and  were  running  a monthly  advertisement  and  bringing  in 
trade  from  a range  of  50  miles.  The  city  viith  the  250  per  capita  retail  sales 
in  195ii  had  some  factors  at  home  and  I turned  to  a little  blue  book  called 
"Housing  figures”  of  their  city  and  I pointed  out  this  situation.  They  had 
about  8,000  homes  and  75^  of  them  were  built  prior  to  1919  and  haven’t  been 
painted,  redecorated  or  much  of  anything  since,  I also  took  the  figures  from 
up  and  dovm  main  street  and  shovied  them  that  no  face-lifting  had  taken  place, 
no  air  conditioning,  no  modernization  of  their  businesses  and  perhaps  you  don’t 
think  that  that  matter  of  new  homes  has  gome  effect.  We  took  the  retail  sales 
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of  that  particular  city  of  furnitur*6,  floor  coverings,  and  drapes,  ■<hat  did 
it  show?  It  showed  about  i)12p  to  ;i^lijO  per  capita  sales  in  that  field,  ./e  v,fent 
to  the  other  city  and  took  the  retail  figures  and  it  showed  the  astoimding 
figure  of  per  capita  sales  for  furniture,  flooring,  drapes,  and  other  house- 

hold furrdshings;  That  is  the  difference  betv;een  industry  stepping  in  and  per- 
suading municipal  government  to  put  in  modem  street  lighting  and  paved  streets 
and  so  forth^ 

CY  VfANEK  (Livingston) : Is  Montana  unfavorably  situated  to  attract  new  industry 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  high  freight  rates? 

MR  ROOMEY;  I think  the  real  answer  to  that  is  what  Pat  (Dowling)  brought  out 
and  that  is  that  every  industry  has  its  own  particular  problems.  It  depends 
too  on  the  unit  value  of  the  product  being  shipped  out  and  ha\i  much  they  can 
absorb  in  any  freight  rate  differentials,  but  its  a very  specialized  problem 
that  has  to  be  done  for  every  single  industry. 

MR.  BOOTH:  If  I nay  supplement  that  very  briefly,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are 
using  pulp,  wood  pulp,  shipped  in  dry  form  from  the  Pacific  Coast  through 
Montana  to  central  Minnesota  and  .Wisconsin  to  manufacture  paper.  You  have  a 
new  aluminum  plant  and  the  raw  material  from  that  comes  clear  up  from  the  Gulf 
through  Minnesota  and  across  into  Montana  for  processing.  It  is  true  also  that 
at  this  time  livestock  is  turned  around  at  Fargo,  Worth  Dakota  and  hauled  back 
through  i'orth  Dakota  and  Montana  to  feed  the  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Wov/ 
there  are  some  disadvantages  but  those  are  examples  of  freight  moving  through 
you  and  paying  the  freight, 

MR,  CLARK:  I think  that  another  partial  answer  to  that  lies  in  the  fact  that 
every  area  has  disadvantages,  as  has  been  indicated  by  some  of  the  contents 
made  heretofore.  The  State  of  Arizona  is  the  state  which  has  made  the  largest 
proportional  growth  in  industry  of  any  state  in  the  nation  in  recent  years. 

Yet,  in  the  State  of  Arizona  the  shortage  of  water  is  so  pronounced  that  thej' 
have  bulldozers  that  go  out  on  those  surrounding  hills  and  buttes  and  tear  up 
all  the  mesquite  bush  and  cactus  that  they  can  because  it  subtracts  moisture 
somewhat  from  the  underground  water  supply.  There  are  many  things,  most  things, 
m.anufactured  which  cannot  possibly  locate  in  Arizona  because  of  that  water 
shortage,  ‘ There  is  no  difficulty  v/hich  Montana  e>q)eriences  as  severe,  and  I 
include  freight  rates,  that  w'ould  hinder  or  obstruct  industrial  grov/th  to  the 
sa^e  extent  as  the  shortage  of  water  obstructs  industrial  grov/th  in  Arizona, 

What  they  have  done  there  they  have  done  because  they  -willed  to  do  it,  ard  they 
have  accomplished  m.any  miracles  in  that  respect.  It  goes  back  to  what  has  been 
said  again  and  again;  its  human  nature  that  controls  the  situation  much  more 
than  any  of  these  factors.  There  are  some  other  states  that  have  a limited 
supply  of  natural  resources,  ‘such  as  New  England,  for  example,  and  so  on  down 
the  list.  There  is  no  heaven  for  industry,  but  Montana  has  in  the  various 
difficulties  and  obstacles  that  affect  her  none  which  would  preclude  that 
degree  of  grov/th  and  ^velfare  which  industry  can  afford, 

DR , BEFiDEAUX ( Ha rl owt on);  If  you  have  a community  that  has  been  stagnant  and 
small,  hoT/  do  you  get  full  support  and  awaken  community  spirit? 

M CLARK:  ..ell,  it  all  goes  back  to  what  T'J'e  spoke  of  before,  the  matter  of 
human  nature,  THiat  is  it  that  ’.ve  all  consider  foremost  in  our  lives  and  the 
lives  of  our  comraunity, ' and  the  answer  of  course  ilffc simple  and  clear,.  It’s 
our  boys  and  our  girls,  our  youth,  I don’t  care  what  the  community  is,  nor  the 
people  that  make  it  up,’  '.e  all  love  our  childi'en  and  when  we  realize  as  we 
do  that  the  graduates  of  our  public  institutions,  o'ar  high  schools,,  are  leaving 
the  community,  particularly  our  valedictorians,  o\ir  salutatorians,  and  only 
come  back  for  an  occasional  Christmas  vacation  v^ith  the  folks  at  home,  we  come 
to  realize  how  great  is  our  responsibility  to  do  something  in  affording  job 
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opportunities  for  them  equivalent  or  comparable  to  r/hat  we  did  when  Montana  vms 
a pioneer  state  in  affording  job  opportunities  and  employment  for  people  v;hom 
we  imported  from  the  east,  from  Scandinavia,  Germar^,  and  from  Holland,  and  who 
made  this  state  that  which  it  is  now.  In  other  v/ords,  my  point  is  that  if  we 
can  impress  upon  these  people  v/ho  are  stagnant,  who  are  indifferent,  who  might 
be  actually  negative,  that  that  greatest  attribute  of  humanity,  those  who 
follov;  us,  are  definitely  involved  in  this  and  that  it  is  oijr  responsibility 
as  far-sighted  and  affectionate  human  beings  to  do  v;hat  we  can  to  give  them 
the  opportunit;/-  wlrLch  is  inherent  in  ever/-  generation  of  giving  bigger 
opportunities  to  the  generation  that  follows  than  vrc  ourselves  received,  thiat 
community  will  no  longer  be  stagnant  or  backward, 

MR,  BCOTH;  I v/as  just  reminded  ty  one  of  the  panel  members  that  sometimes  it 
takes  an  outside  speaker  or  visitor  to  awaken  public  interest  and  so  that  is 
another  thought  to  answer  that  question. 

D,  J,  MCGOIJIGLE  (Butte):  Are  any  or  all  of  the  papers  presented  by  the  speakers 
at  the  banquet  and  today’s  sessions  to  be  made  available  to  all  persons  attend- 
ing this  conference? 

MR»  ROYS;  Yes,  but  it  v^ill  take  some  time  to  have  them  mimeographed  and  dis- 
tributed, 

Question:  Mr.  Rooney  mentioned  that  industry  sometimes  prefers  few,  if  any, 
special  ind'acements  to  establish  a place  in  a certain  community,  ‘'.'/hy? 

MR , ROONEY ; I can  answer  that  again  out  of  experience  and  I know  Pat  Dowling 
can  too,  as  can  any  number  of  people  who  have  been  in  this  work.  The  minute 
you  start  to  go  to  ary  excessive  special  inducements  you  are  penalizing  your 
existing  business  and  industry.  17ho  vrants  to  subsidize  the  new  industry  and 
still  compete  against  them  in  many  ways?  Also,  you  attract  a lot  of  free- 
loaders who  are  looking  for  something  for  nothing,  and  the  chances  of  success 
for  that  business  are  not  too  good  or  the  chances  of  staying  with  you  are  not 
too  good  because  if  that’s  v:hat  brings  them  to  your  community,  then  you  -will 
find  that  in  ^ to  10  years  they  are  ready  for  another  offer  and  vlll  go  some- 
place else, 

H'iR.  BOOTH?  Mr.  Rooney,  there  is  a second  part  to  that  question.  In  fact,  there 
is  a third, ,.  ""..hen  a development  corporation  builds  an  industrial  building  to 
which  it  retains  title  even  when  occupied  by  an  industry,  is  it  taxed?"  The 
answer,  I believe,  is  yes  in  all  instances,  although  I do  know  'that  there  are 
some  locations  perhaps  distant  from  here  where  tax  concessions  have  been  a 
major  factor.  The  third  part  of  the  e^uestion  is,  "Is  the  Great  Lakes  connection 
with  salt  v/ater  shipping  likely  to  have  a berielicial  effect  on  Montana?’’ 

MR.  ROOMEY;  That  again  is  a very  difficult  one,  just  the  sa.ie  as  the  one  about 
transportation  costs.  I don’ t think  you  can  make  any  general  answer  to  it. 

There  is  just  one  other  coimment  I v;ould  like  to  make  and  it  goes  back  to  a 
recent  question  and  that  is,  ’’V/hat  can  you  do  if  7/ou  have  a community  which  is 
really  demoralized,  living  in  the  past,  and  feels  chat  there  is  no  future  for 
them?"  That  may  be  as  Mr.  Booth  said,  that  an  outside  advisor  ’’111  be  needed 
a'nd  it  may  be  that  you  will  have  to  hire  that  advice.  A large  part  of  a con- 
sultant’s job  sometimes  in  those  situations  is  morale  building.  .e  have  to  sell 
the  people  on  themselves  and  on  their  opportunities, 

MR,  BOOTH:  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Rooney, 

I think  that  concludes  the  questions  that  have  been  presented. 
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By  L,  R.  Durkee,  Area  Representative,  Region  VI  Area  Office,  Housing  and  Home 
finance  Agency,  Seattle,  K'ashington 

Before  I dive  into  these  rather  complicated  subjects  of  urban  planning 
and  urban  renevral,  I want  you  to  knovr  something  of  the  organization  and  over- 
all functions  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  the  Agency  which  has 
been  established  to  carry  out  the  principal  housing  and  home  financing  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  This  vdll  be  a "y/orkshop”  talk.  I will  try 
to  avoid  complexities  and  make  it  as  simple  as  I possibly  can,  I assure  you 
it  could  be  much  more  complicated. 

First,  I v;ant  to  mention  four  principal  parts  of  t}ie  Housing  Agency,  v.'e 
call  them  "constituents,*'  all  supervised  and  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator, 

First,  there  is  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  You  all  knoy/  v/hat 
the  FHA  does.  It  insures  loans  on  private  housing,  loans  made  by  private  lend- 
ing institutions.  The  FHA  makes  no  loans  and  does  not  plan  or  build  housing. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration,  PHA,  constructs  and  operates,  through 
local  housing  authorities,  lov^-rent  public  housing  for  families  of  lov^  income. 
It  has  other  responsibilities  also  v/hich  there  is  no  need  to  mention  here. 

Then  there  is  the  Community  Facilities  Administration.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  adm.inistration  of  many  legislative  programs  having  to  do  y/ith  local 
public  y;orks  among  which  are  the  following:  (l)  Advances  of  funds  to  states, 
and  local  public  bodies  for  the  planning,  the  design,  of  special  community 
facilities  projects.  If  a state  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  such  as 
a county,  a city,  a school  district,  a vrater  or  3ey;’er  district,  \fxshes  to  plan 
a needed  public  facility  yrhich  is  to  be  constructed  within  the  next  t’wo  or 
three  years,  it  may  secure  an  advance  of  Federal  funds  y.dth  'which  to  pay  for 
the  design.  These  funds  do  not  bear  interest  but  are  repayable  'when  construc- 
tion of  the  facility  is  begun.  If  coristruction  is  imminent  the  advance  may 
cover  the  preparation  of  complete  T.;orking  drav/ings  and  specifications  ready 
to  advertise  for  construction  bids.  If  the  probability  of  prompt  construction 
is  unlikely,  the  advance  y/ill  cover  only  the  amo'unt  necessary  to  get  out  pre- 
liminary drawings  and  outline  specifications  including  the  field  work  and 
general  layout  upon  which  to  base  the  preparation  of  complete  plans.  For 
example,  if  a tovm  is  in  need  of  nev/  or  additional  sewage  facilities,  does  not 
have  funds  readily  available  to  design  them  nov:  but  expects  to  have  funds 
available  for  construction  within  a specified  time,  F’ederal  fimds  may  be  made 
available  for  preliminary'  or  final  design  depending  on  the  conditions.  These 
are  repayable,  without  interest,  ^yhen  construction  starts.  Please  do  not  con- 
fuse this  program,  wath  that  of  urban  planning  which  I vdll  discuss  later. 

(2)  Through  its  Public  Facility  Loan  Program,  the  Community  Facilities  Admini- 
stration also  makes  loans  for  the  construction  as  w'sll  as  the  design  of  local 
public  works  projects.  However,  to  a.void  comipetition  'vdth  private  enterprise, 
the  interest  rates  are  set  somewhat  higher  than  can  usually  be  obtained  from 
private  loan  institutions.  These  loans  are  usually  secured  by  bonds  and  the 
present  rate  for  general  obligation  bonds  is  3-3/h  percent  and  that  for  revenue 
bonds  is  ij-l/Ii  percent,  based  on  a 30-year  maturity.  These  rates  increase  or 
decrease  by  1/8  of  1 percent  for  each  5 years  above  or  below  the  30-year 
period.  Thus  the  rate  for  a 20-year  loan  on  revenue  bonds  ^vould  be  ij  percent. 
These  rates  are  subject  to  change  as  warranted  by  market  conditions, 

(3)  The  CFA  administers  a College  Housing  Program  making  government  loans  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  construction  of  college  dormitories, 
apartments,  and  other  types  of  housing  for  students  and  faculty,  cafeterias 
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or  dining  halls,  student  union  buildings  and  similar  service  facilities.  The 
present  interest  rate  on  these  loans  is  2-3/U  percent.  (Ii)  The  CFA  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  perfoming  the  necessary  engineering,  construction, 
legal  and  financial  services  in  a program  of  school  construction  administered 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  urban  planning  program  as  v/ell  as  urban  renevy'al  (the  t?/o  may  or  may  not  be 
directly  related,  as  will  be  explained  later). 

The  U.rban  Planning  Program  came  into  being  as  a part  of  the  Hou.sing  Act 
of  19^Sho  It  authorises  planning  grants  to  state  planning  agencies  for  plan- 
ning assistance  to  cities  of  less  than  2^,000  popiolation.  It  also  a'l-Iborizes 
planning  grants  to  metropolitan  areas,  to  state,  metropolitan  or  regional 
plarjiing  agencies.  The  amount  of  the  grant  ;vill  not  exceed  $0  percent  of  the 
estii'nated  cost  of  the  planning  work  v/hich'  includes  such  things  as  surveys, 
land  use  studies,  overall  planning  for  the  preparation  of  public  improvement 
programs,  plans  directed  towai'd  the  elimination  or  prevention  of  blight  and 
slums,  the  f emulation  of  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations  and  other  land 
use  controls.  It  does  not  provide  for  the  planning  or  design  of  specific 
public  works  projects.  The  pui’pose  of  the  Federal  urban  planning  assistance 
program  is  to  stimulate  and  expand  state  assistance  for  local  planning  virhere 
such  planning  is  not  now  bding  accomplished.  The  Federal  grants  are  intended 
to  encourage  increased  state  participation. 

For  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  according  to  the  1950  census, 
planning  grants  are  available  only  to  legally  epualified  state  planning  agencies 
They  must  be  empowered  under  their  state  laws  to  provide  planning  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  local  planning  problems.  They  must  be  erapov;ered  to  receive 
and  expend  Federal  funds  and  to  contract  with  the  United  States  with  respect 
thereto.  They  must,  of  course,  provide  matening  funds  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  l/2  the  estimated  cost  of  the  planning  v.'ork  for  vhich  the  Federal 
grant  is  requested.  They  must  be  technically  qualified  to  provide  planning 
work  either  through  their  own  staffs  or  through  contractual  arrangements  vlth 
other  qualified  agencies  or  individuals.  And,  th.ey  must  be  ready  and  able  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  tlie  proper  execution  of  the  program  for  which 
the  grant  is  made.  The  state  planning  agency  may,  of  course,  receive  its  m.atch 
ing  funds  from  the  city  v;hich  is  to  receive  planning  assistance,  or  from  any 
other  public  or  private  source.  In  fact,  it  may  contract  with  that  city  for 
the  periorraance  of  a portion  of  the  planning  ’work.  This  portion,  ho’wever,  can- 
not exceed  25  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  planning  work  to  be  perform- 
ed by  the  state  planning  agency  for  that  city.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
state’s  matching  funds  raay  be  derived  from  various  sources  and  may  include 
technical  services  from  the  aided  municipalities. 

As  v:ell  as  cities  under  25,000  population,  the  urban  planning  program 
provides  matching  grants  in  metropolitan  or  regional  areas.  These  grants  are 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  metropolitan  area  planning,  planning’  which 
has  as  one  of  its  objectives  the  prevention  of  slums  and  blight  and  the  con- 
ditions leading  up,  -or  dovm,-  to  them.  Iletropolitan  planning  means  planning 
for  the  urbanized  area  surrounding  and  including  a major  city  or  group  of 
cities.  Its  purpose  should  be  to  secure  coordinated  planning  of  the  entiire 
area  dealing  both  with  the  central  city  or  cities  and  their  environs.  Agencies 
eligible  to  receive  such  grants  are  state,  metropolitan  or  regional  planning 
agencies  empowered  under  state  or  local  laws  to  perform  such  planning.  The 
metropolitan  planning  agency  may  be  established  by  special  state  laMs  defining 
its  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  a city  planning  agency  ’with  extra-territorial 
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jurisdiction;  it  may  be  a county  planning  agency  v/ith  adequate  jurisdictionj 
or  it  may  be  a combination  of  various  authorizations  providing  for  joint  action 
by  a city  and  a county. 

Urban  planning  grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a project  application  and 
supporting  information  submitted  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Urban  R enewal  A d- 
ministration. 

Urban  planning  is  not  necessarily  a part  of  an  urban  renewal  project*  By 
that  I mean  that  a state  may  participate  through  its  state  planning  agency  in 
urban  planning  assistance  even  though  it  may  not  have  the  proper  enabling  leg- 
islation to  allow  participation  in  the  urban  renewal  program* 

The  Urban  Renewal  Program  is  a part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19$h»  It  de- 
veloped principally  by  reason  of  recommendations  made  by  the  President’s  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Housing  Policies  and  Program.s.  The  Committee  recommended 
an  expanded  and  more  completely  integrated  program  than  that  provided  by  the 
first  Federal  legislation  to  deal  v/ith  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment 
which  'was  passed  as  Title  I of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9*  This  legislation  was 
limited  to  the  clearance  of  slirnis.  It  did  not  provide  for  measures  to  prevent 
the  continued  spread  of  slums  and  blight  through  the  rehabilitation  of  areas 
which  were  deteriorating.  And,  the  slum  clearance  program  did  not  provide 
for  the  use  of  other  essential  resources,  local  as  well  as  Federal,  to  combat 
the  spread  of  blight.  It  was  somiewhat  of  a piece-mieal  attack.  The  expanded 
19^k  urban  renewal  program  utilizes  more  of  the  resources  of  the  entire  Housing 
Agency  at  the  same  time  taking  advantage  of  those  which  it  is  possible  far 
local  agencies  to  provide. 

You  know  very  itcII  that  slums  are  costly  to  our  cities.  Their  tax  income 
is  loYfj  the  outlay  for  police  and  fire  protection  is  high.  More  important, 
they  are  breeding  places  for  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Redevelopment 
increases  tax  income  and  reduces  cost  of  administration.  Thus,  from  a business 
standpoint,  an  urban  rene'^val  project  pays  for  itself,  and  more.  This  can  be 
proved  by  statistics  from  actual  cases. 

An  urban  renewal  project  in  its  simplest  form  contemplates  that  a local 
public  agency  -let’s  say  a city-  acquires  by  purchase  or  condemnation  all  the 
land  and  buildings  comprising  a slum  area.  It  replaces  or  rehabilitates 
necessaiw’’  public  utilities,  v/ater  and  sewer  lines,  streets,  sidewalks  and 
similar  public  improvem.ents.  Then  it  sells  or  leases  the  site  to  a private 
redevelopment  agency  under  an  agreed-upon  rebuilding  plan.  The  difference 
between  the  cost  to  the  city  and  what  it  receives  for  the  property  represents 
the  net  cost.  The  Federal  government,  through  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion, makes  a grant  of  Federal  funds  sufficient  to  pay  up  to  2/3  of  this  net 
cost.  The  city’s  l/3  need  not  be  in  cash  but  may  be  through  donations  of  land 
or  other  real  property,  demolition  and  removal  work,  or  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  the  aforenentioned  utilities  and  public  improvements  which 
benefit  the  project  area.  It  may  also  be  through  the  provision,  at  their  cost, 
of  public  buildings  or  other  public  facilities  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
urban  renewal  objectives  in  the  area  in  accordance  Y/ith  the  urban  renewal  plan. 
The  city  may  secure  advances  of  Federal  funds  to  cover  survey  and  planning 
costs,  may  secure  temporary  loans  for  carrying  out  the  urban  renewal  project 
or  long  term  loans  to  provide  forthe  financing  of  project  land  which  is  leased 
for  redevelopment.  It  may  receive  special  grants  for  urban  planning  assistance 
and  if  it  v/ishes,  may  receive  the  benefit  of  certain  technical  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Urban  Renew'al  Administration.  There  are  special  provisions  for 
PHA  mortgage  insurance  on  new  or  rehabilitated  buildings  in  the  project  area  as 
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■well  as  to  provide  low  cost  housing  for  displaced  families.  Also^  there  are 
provisions  for  public  housing  under  PHA  for  displaced  families  of  Ioxt  income. 
If  the  city  wishes  to  reserve  a portion  of  the  land  for  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  parks  or  playgrounds  it  may  do  so  at  agreed  upon  land  values 
and  it  may  receive  Advance  Planning  funds  from  the  Coirnmuiity  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration for  planning  those  structures  for  xvhich  UPiA  funds  are  not  avail- 
able, It  may  likewise  receive,  Virith  proper  security,  construction  loans  for 
such  public  facilities  from  the  Community  Facilities  Administration,^  Thus, 
the  full  resources  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  are  available  for 
urban  renewal.  All  of  this  indicates  the  importance  placed  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Board  and  the  National  Congress  upon  the  necessity  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  run-donn  areas  of  our  cities, 

A modified  version  of  the  urban  renewal  procedure  is  one  in  r/hich  the 
city  does  not  itself  acquire  and  redevelop  the  slum  or  blighted  area.  Here, 
through  the  cooperation  of  property  oxwiers,  the  area  is  rehabilitated  by  the 
oYmevs  themselves  with  the  special  insurance  aids  provided  by  FHA,  the  city 
taking  care  of  such  public  improvements  as  are  needed.  This  is  knoxm  as  a 
"rehabilitation  project". 

Another  variation  is  the  "non-assisted  project, " where  the  only  Federal 
assistance  required  or  desired  is  through  the  special  insurance  provisions  of 
the  FHA, 

Noxt,  how  does  a city  go  about  arranging  for  this  2/3  partnership  v:ith  the 
Federal  government?  ..ell,  of  course,  it  must  have  a sincere  desire  to  better 
itself.  It  must  recognige  the  need  for  improvement  and  it  must  indicate  that 
recognition  by  telling  its  potential  partner  - the  Federal  government  - xvhat 
it  proposes  to  do  about  it.  In  other  xTOrds,  it  must  have  a program  for 
"doing,"  a program  that  is  comprehensive,  realistic  and  xvorkable.  This  xTOrk- 
able  program  of  the  city  is  a means  xuhereby  it  shows  the  Urban  PLenexval  Ad- 
ministration that  it  means  business.  Certainly  it  should  realize  the  necessit 
for  having  adequate  and  sound  housing  codes  and  zoning  ordinances  xTith  the 
police  poy/er  to  enforce  them.  It  should  realize  the  need  for  a comprehensive 
master  plan  for  community  development  - a road  map  for  the  city's  future.  It 
should  be  ready  to  analyze  its  various  neighborhoods,  an  inventory  of  blighted 
or  threatened  areas,  xvith  a plan  for  treatm.ent  to  stop  the  blight  in  its  track 
It  should  have  an  effective  administrative  organization  to  administer  its  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  xvorking  out  a financial  plan  to  carr^^'  out  its  program,  us- 
ing its  revenues  and  resoiu’ces  toward  building  a better  city.  It  should  be 
thinking  about  the  rehousing  of  any  families  that  xirill  be  displaced  terfxporaril. 
or  permanently  by  slum  clearance  activities,  OthenTise  the  displaced  families 
will  be  starting  a nexv  slum  in  another'  location.  And  it  should  be  planning 
public  relations  activities  calculated  to  secure  coramunity-yride  participation 
and  support  creating  a public  demand  for  a better  community  and  public  backing 
to  get  it.  Such  points  should  be  essential  to  such  a program  on  the  part  of 
the  city.  It  should  indicate  to  the  Federal  governm.ent  that  it  wishes  to  help 
itself.  It  should  represent  a practical  expression  of  a commxmity's  o'vm  pro- 
jected program  to  deal  xvith  its  oxyn  problems  presented  in  good  faith  and  with 
a firm  resolve  to  carry  that  progran  through  to  accomplishment. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  President  Eisenhoy^er  said,  "In  order  to  clear 
our  slums  and  blighted  areas  and  to  improve  our  commiunities,  xre  must  eliminate 
the  causes  of  slums  and  blight.  This  is  essentially  a problem  for  our  cities. 
However,  Federal  assistance  is  justified  for  communities  xyhich  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  neighborhood  decay  and  undertake  long-range  programs  directed  to 
its  prevention, . . " 
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By  Joseph  Guandolo,  Associate  General  Counsel,  Urban  Raneival  Branch,  Division 
of  Law,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C, 

It  is  a pleasure  to  return  to  Helena  again.  I was  here  about  1$  years  ago 
in  connection  vilth  certain  Federally-aided  irrigation  projects  of  the  State 
Water  Board  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  such  old  friends  as  Bob  Kelly  and 
others  still  engaged  in  their  v;ork  v/ith  the  State  Water  Board.  It  is  parti- 
cularly gratifying  that  my  visit  here  was  at  the  invitation  of  the  Montana 
State  Planning  Board  whose  members  are  also  the  members  of  the  State  Water 
Board, 

'.Vith  your  permission  I should  like  to  veer  away  from  the  outline  of  my 
talk  ^vhich  is  included  in  the  materials  distributed  to  you.  I am  taking  the 
liberty  of  doing  this  in  order  to  bring  my  remarks  more  in  line  v;ith  the  tenor 
of  this  meeting  as  reflected  by  what  has  been  previously  discussed. 

Perry  Roys  was  considerate  enough  to  send  me  some  pamphlets  and  other 
materials  relating  to  yo  ir  great  state  v;hich  I have  read  with  interest.  In 
sending  these  materials  to  me,  Perr;;-,  I suspect,  in  true  promotional  fashion 
was  hoping  to  impress  me  v\rith  the  virtues  of  the  State  of  Montana.  I must  ad- 
mit that  I Y:as  duly  impressed.  In  reaching  that  literature  I became  im.pressed 
with  the  broad  expanse  of  territory  which  is  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  the  wealth  and  variety  of  its  natural  resources  and 
the  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  state's  grov/th  and  development. 

'Tith  the  continuing  increase  in  our  national  pppulation  and  with  these  invalu- 
able attributes,  the  growth  and  development  of  Montana  at  an  accelerated  pace 
appear  inevitable. 

This  conference  clearly  evidences  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Montana  are 
fully  aware  of  the  opportunities  open  to  them.  It  evidences  a desire  not  only 
to  foster  and  stimulate  the  development  and  growth  of  this  great  state  but 
more  importantly  the  desire  to  chann.el  such  growth  and  development  along  proper 
lines  through  sound  planning  and  community  development. 

At  this  morning' s session  it  was  emphasized  by  the  two  experts  from  Port- 
land, Oregon  that  industry  is  looking  for  communities  that  are  good  places  in 
which  to  live.  Among  the  principal  qualities  making  a community  a good  place 
to  live  in,  it  was  asserted,  are 

1,  A clean,  progressive  appearance; 

2,  Attractive  housing 'and  good  environment;  and 

3,  Good  public  facilities. 

In  brief,  our  experts  told  us  this  morning  that  sound  community  development  is 
necessary  to  attract  nev;  industry.  If  these  experts  are  right  — and  I cer- 
tainly believe  they  are  — the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  community 
which  is  unattractive  and  afflicted  with  slums,  blight  or  urban  deterioration 
will  likely  repel  new  industry. 

Those  communities,  therefore,  that  suffer  from  urban  blight  and  deteriora- 
tion, if  they  are  to  compete  successfully  for  new  industry,  should  get  their 
houses  in  order  by  undertaking  sound  programs  of  community  development. 
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The  problem  of  urban  blight  which  plagues  our  urban  areas  has  resulted 
largely  through  bad  planning  or  lack  of  planning  and  tlirough  neglect  and  public 
apathy.  The  mistakes  of  the  past  should  chart  the  course  for  the  future.  An 
intelligent  conscientious  attack  upon  urban  decay  and  deterioration,  predicated 
upon  sound  realistic  planning,  offers  the  best  hope  for  directing  the  state's 
growth  and  devel.opment  in  proper  channels. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  menace  of 
urban  blight  and  deterioration.  An  organisation  knov;n  as  the  American  Council 
to  Improve  Our  Neighbor liocds,  better  knovm  as  ACTION,  has  been  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  publisher  of  the  Time  and  Life  magazines  to  promote 
urban  renevfal.  ACTION  is  uidortaking  a widespread  publicity  campaign  to  foster 
reneviral  and  is  provicijng  information  and  other  aids  in  that  connection.  In 
addition.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  real  estate  boards,  home  builders,  civic 
groups,  manufacturers,  state  and  local  public  oilicials,  and  many  others  are 
advocating  and  supporting  measui’es  for  eliminating  and  preventing  urban  blight. 

The  problem  of  urban  blight  is  not  just  a big  city  problem.  It  is  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  a problem  of  the  smaller  communities  as  well.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  357  urban  renewal  projects  for  v/hich  Federal 
aid  has  been  made  available  one-third  of  such  projects  are  in  communities 
under  50,000,  lj2  of  such  projects  are  in  communities  under  10,000;  and  the 
little  toxvn  of  Lewisbrrgh,  Tennessee  with  a population  slightly  over  2,000 
has  two  urban  renewal  projects  under  way. 

It  has  also  become  recognized  that  in  undertaking  measures  against  urban 
decay  private  enterprise  cannot  do  the  job  alone  and  that  public  authority 
must  back  up  and  assist  private  capital.  The  job  of  eliminating  and  prevent- 
ing blight  and  deterioration  in  our  urban  areas  requires  the  joining  of  forces 
of  both  private  enterprise  and  public  authority. 

Efforts  to  cope  with  slums  and  urban  decay  through  the  iinposition  of  con- 
trols on  bad  housing  date  back  many  years.  In  fact,  we  can  even  go  back  many 
centuries  to  Babylonian  codes,  to  the  Bible,  to  the  earl^’’  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  to  our  American  colonial  days  to  find  early  measures  to  control  bad  hous- 
ing and  protect  living  conditions. 

More  than  a century  ago  legislation  was  enacted  in  New  York  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  slums  and  bad  housing.  This  was  followed  by  other  legislation 
in  Nev/  York  and  other  states  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  early  thirties, 
an  appropriation  for  a Federal  program  of  slum  clearance  and  public  housing 
Yias  provided.  In  1937  the  Federal  aid  program  for  local  public  housing  was 
authorized  which  in  turn  stimulated  state  legislation  in  practically  all 
states  for  low  rent  public  housing. 

In  the  early  forties  about  a dozen  states  enacted  legislation  to  permit 
private  corporations  to  clear  sluns  and  build  private  housing.  This  was  an 
early  attempt  to  combine  the  public  au.thority  with  private  enterprise.  This 
legislation  did  not  prove  too  successful  because  of  the  inability  of  private 
builders  to  absorb  the  heavj"  costs  involved  in  acquiring  improved  properties, 
clearing  the  improvements  and  building  housing  on  the  cleared  sites. 

Between  19ljlj  and  19lj9  the  problem  of  urban  blight  was  under  study  by 
Congressional  committees.  In  Jul;/  19b 9 there  was  enacted  into  law  upon  a bi- 
partisan basis  the  Housing  Act  of  19h9)  Title  I of  which  authorized  substan- 
tial Federal  aid  to  local  public  agencies  for  the  acquisition,  clearance  and 
redevelopment  of  blighted  urban  areas. 
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In  1953  President  Eisenhower's  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing  Policies  and 
Programs  recommended  a broader  approach  to  the  problem  of  urban  decay  and  the 
Housing  Act  of  1951j  was  enacted  upon  the  basis  of  such  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion, The  Federal  aid  under  the  19$U  act  is  provided  for  so-called  urban  re- 
newal projects  which  may  include,  in  addition  to  slum  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment, conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  more  than  l5  million  Avellings 
needing  rehabilitation. 

In  order  that  communities  in  Montana  miay  engage  in  community  development 
activities  and  undertake  appropriate  programs  for  eliminating  slums  and 
blight  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  slums  and  blight,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  first  vested  with  the  necessary  legal  powers  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  urban  renevral  projects.  This  involves  enabling  legislation  for  urban 
planning  and  for  urban  renewal. 

"/ith  respect  to  ui’ban  planning,  municipalities  under  25^000  may  invoke 
the  assistance  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  which  happily  has  been  reactivated. 
Under  existing  state  law  the  State  Planning  Board  may  provide  urban  planning 
assistance  to  municipalities  under  25,000  and  for  this  purpose  may  apply  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  50^  grants,  as  Mr,  Durkee  has  pointed  out.  The 
balance  of  the  cost  xvill  have  to  be  paid  Y/ith  non-Federal  funds,  either  by  the 
state  or  by  the  municipalities  receiving  the  assistance  through  the  State 
Planning  Board,  Federal  grants  equal  to  50^  of  the  cost  are  also  available 
for  metropolitan  area  and  regional  area  planning,  I do  not  know  whether 
there  is  adequate  statutory  authority  vested  under  the  Montana  law  to  permit 
planning  agencies  to  engage  in  metropolitan  and  regional  area  planning, 

Mr,  Forsell,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  at  this  table,  may  ad\"ise  you  as 
to  that.  If  adequate  legislation  is  not  on  the  books,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  vesting  such  authority  and  also 
for  vesting  in  municipalities  of  25^000  and  over  adequate  po^vers  to  perform 
Y^hatever  urban  planning  the^/’  may  deem  desirable  in  their  communities  including 
the  preparation  of  master  plans  and  the  establishment  of  planning  bodies. 

As  to  urban  renevjal,  the  State  of  Montana  has  not  adopted  any  enabling 
legislation  to  authorize  cities  and  other  local  public  agencies  to  undertake 
urban  renewal  programs. 

An  effective  urban  renewal  program  embraces  tYYo  basic  undertakings, 
namely,  conservation  and  rehabilitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment  on  the  other.  Conservation  and  rehabilitation  have  refer- 
ence to  proper  maintenance,  occupancy  and  repair  of  existing  structures  to 
preserve  and  improve  them.  Slum  clearance  and  redevelopment  involve  the 
clearance  of  slum  and  blighted  areas  through  the  demolition  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  construction  of  new  buildings  thereon. 

In  order  to  carry  out  urban  renewal  programs  embracing  such  undertakings, 
a city  must  have  two  basic  legal  powers,  among  others,  vested  in  it.  These 
fundamental  powers  are  (1)  the  eminent  domain  poY;-er  and  (2)  the  police 
power. 

The  eminent  domain  power  normally  is  vested  to  permit  the  acciuisition  of 
property  for  a direct  public  use,  such  as  a site  for  a public  improvement. 
HoY^ever,  for  redevelopment  purposes  it  is  necessary  that  the  eminent  domain 
poY/er  be  broad  enough  to  permit  acquisition  of  blighted  properties  for  clear- 
ance and  subsequent  disposition  of  the  cleared  land  for  use  by  private  enter- 
prise. 
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In  general,  legal  attacks  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main for  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  purposes  have  been  based  upon 
the  contention  that  the  taking  of  private  property  therefor  was  not  for  a 
public  use  or  public  purpose.  In  21  jurisdictions,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  exercise  of  such  power  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts  of  last  resort. 

This  includes  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  vdiich  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  District  of  Columbia  redevelopment  law  in  the  landmark 
case  of  Berman  v.  Parker.  In  3 states  the  supreme  court  has  ruled  that  the 
taking  of  private  property  v;as  not  for  a public  purpose  and  that  the  enabling 
legislation  was  unconstitutional.  In  one  of  these  3 states,  Georgia,  a con- 
stitutional amend’nent  was  adopted  to  over  come  the  effect  of  the  r’lLing, 

The  second  fundamental  power  required  for  urban  renewal  is  the  police 
power.  Conservation  and  rehabilitation,  essential  elements  of  an  urban  re- 
new-al  program,  necessitate  the  exercise  of  police  powers.  Cities  generally 
are  vested  with  police  pov/ers  of  various  types  but  for  urban  renewal  purposes 
an  expansion  of  the  local  police  pov/ers  may  be  required.  Broader  police 
powers,  for  example,  may  be  necessary  to  enable  a local  community  to  administer 
urban  renewal  activities  urjon  an  urbaii  renewal  area  basis  under  an  urban 
renev/al  plan  which  may  prescribe  the  elimination  of  non-conforming  uses  in 
the  area,  standards  of  rehabilitation  and  conservation  wl.ich  may  be  higher 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  community,  and  other  requirements  not  otherwise 
v/ithin  the  purviev/  of  the  existing  police  poxvers  of  the  city, 

■'.'ith  respect  to  such  police  powers,  court  attacks  against  their  exercise 
may  be  based  upon  the  Ibth  Amendment  to  uhe  United  Ctates  Constitution  and  to 
similar  state  constitutional  provisions  prescribing  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  lav/s  requirements.  Except  for  the  luass  of  legal  precedents 
relating  to  police  powers  generally,  '.ve  do  not  have  any  specific  court  deci- 
sions precisely  dealing  with  the  exercise  of  rehabilitation  and  conseivation 
pov/ers  in  urban  renewal  areas.  How/ ever,  the  Berman  v.  Parker  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  may  serve  as  a strong  prono’uncement  of  the 
possible  constitutionality  of  such  activities. 

At  the  present  time  local  public  agencies  in  3h  states  artd  5 other  juris- 
dictions are  authorized  to  undertake  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment 
projects.  Fourteen  states,  including  Montana,  lack  necessary  enabling  legis- 
lation therefor.  A dozen  or  more  jurisdictions  have  also  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  the  broader  urban  renewal  types  of  projects  encompassing  both 
slum  clearance  — urban  redevelopment  and  conservation  — rehabilitation. 

If  it  should  be  determined  that  there  is  sufficient  interest  in  the 
State  of  Montana  for  the  enactment  of  enabling  legislation  for  urban  re- 
new/al  the  Division  of  La'w  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  upon  request, 
will  gladly  provide  a model  of  a bill  w/hich  may  be  adapted  to  the  specific 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  state.  I am  sure  that  the  Division  of  Law  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  w/ith  the  Attorney  General’s  office  or  anybody  else  that 
should  desire  its  help  in  connection  with  such  legislation, 

Mr.  Durkee  has  explained  the  Federal  aids  that  are  available  for  urban 
renew/al.  Viith  your  indulgence  I should  like  to  provide  a few/  more  details 
respecting  the  assistance  that  is  available  under  Title  I of  the  Housing  Act 
of  19h9}  as  amended.  The  assistance  under  the  Federal  lav/  is  made  available 
to  a city,  housing  authority  or  other  local  public  agenc;/  that  under  state 
and  local  law  is  authoiized  to  carry  out  urban  renewal  projects.  Several 
types  of  financial  assistance  are  available.  An  advance  of  funds  may  be  made 
to  enable  the  local  public  agency  to  make  surveys  of  the  project  area  and 
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to  prepare  plans,  including  an  urban  renewal  plan,  for  the  project  area. 

Such  advance  bears  interest  at  the  going  Federal  rate  and  is  repayable  out  of 
funds  becoming  available  to  the  local  public  agency  for  the  undertaking  of 
the  project*  Generally,  if  the  project  should  be  abandoned  or  terminated 
before  funds  are  made  available  for  its  undertaking,  repayment  of  the  advance 
is  not  then  affected.  In  most  cases  the  advance  with  interest  is  paid  out  of 
the  first  temporary  loan  funds  made  available  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  local  public  agency. 

A temporary  loan  may  be  made  to  the  local  public  agency  to  cover  the  cost 
of  acquiring  land  in  the  project  area,  demolishing  the  improvements  and  other- 
T/ise  clearing  the  site,  carrying  out  programs  of  voluntary  rehabilitation  and 
conservation,  building  public  improvements  in  the  project  area  to  serve  the 
urban  renewal  objectives  and  meeting  other  expenses  in  connection  with  carryin 
out  the  urban  renewal  project.  The  temporary  loan  also  bears  interest  at  the 
going  Federal  rate  and  is  usually  payable  from  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  any  project  land,  the  capital  grant  that  may  be  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  local  public  agency,  and  a certain  portion  of  the 
so-called  local  grant-in-aid  provided  by  the  local  community  as  its  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  project, 

A private  financing  technique  has  been  developed  v;hich  makes  it  possible 
for  the  local  public  agency  to  obtain  loan  funds  at  low  interest  rates  direct- 
ly from  private  investors  under  a guarantee  of  principal  and  interest  of  such 
loan  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  addition  to  the  temporary  loan  a long- 
term loan  m.ay  be  made  to  cover  such  portion  of  the  project  land  as  is  leased 
instead  of  sold  by  the  local  public  agency. 

In  addition  to  these  loans,  the  Federal  Government  under  Title  I may  make 
a donation,  designated  a capital  grant,  to  assist  the  local  public  agency  in 
financing  two-thirds  of  the  loss  or  deficit  incurred  in  carirying  out  the  pro- 
ject. In  a redevelopment  undertaicing  normally  the  costs  to  the  local  public 
agency  are  greater  than  the  proceeds  that  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
project  land.  This  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  project  and  the 
amount  received  from  the  sale  of  project  land  roughly  constitutes  the  so-called 
net  project  cost.  Under  the  law  the  Federal  Government  may  provide  a capital 
grant  equal  to  two-thirds  of  such  net  project  cost.  The  local  community  in 
turn  is  required  to  finance  at  least  one-third  of  the  net  project  cost.  This 
share  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  local  community  is  designated  a "local  grant- 
in-aid".  The  local  grant-in-aid  may  be  provided  by  the  local  community 
either  in  cash  or  in  land  situated  in  the  project  area,  project  work,  or 
public  improvements  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  law. 

In  addition  to  the  rather  substantial  Federal  aid  v/hich  is  thus  available 
under  Title  I of  the  Housing  Act  of  19h9i  as  amended,  other  types  of  Federal 
aids  are  available  for  urban  renew^al  purposes  as  have  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Durkee, 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  the  fight  on  urban  blight  may  be  fully 
justified  upon  grounds  other  than  attracting  new  industry  however  important 
it  may  be  in  that  regard.  President  Eisenhower  has  said  that  "it  is  good 
business  to  fight  slums."  Those  cities  that  have  tried  it  can  attest  to  the 
soundness  of  the  President's  conclusion.  The  Golden  Triangle  slum  clearance 
and  urban  redevelopm.,nt  project  in  Pittsburgh  sparked  new  ],ife  into  a city 
that  was  sliding  down  the  economic  scale  and  transformed  a deteriorated  down- 
tov^n  area  into  an  attractive  open  site  for  several  nevr  slcyscraper  office 
buildings  and  a state  park.  Another  slum  clearance  project  in  Pittsburgh 
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permitted  the  expansion  of  a steel  mill  v;hich  otherv;ise  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  as  a source  of  employment  and  of  tax  revenues. 

Both  of  these  Pittsburgh  projects  vwre  undertaken  without  Federal  assistance. 
Other  cities  have  experienced  increases  in  tax  revemies  as  the  result  of  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  — an  operation  vihich  not  only  raises  the 
assessed  values  of  properties  in  the  project  area  itself  but  also  of  proper- 
ties in  adjoining  areas. 

In  a Baltimore  urban  redevelopment  project  area,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  city's  outlay  for  the  slum  clearance  project  could  be  returned  in 
the  form  of  increased  taxes  in  several  years. 

In  addition  to  increases  in  tax  revenues,  urban  renevral  may  save  tax 
dollars  in  reducing  fire,  police,  welfare  and  hospital  costs. 

Urban  renewal  also  may  improve  business.  Attractive  areas,  as  has  been 
stated  here  this  morning,  attract  business.  But  equally  important,  expendi- 
tures for  home  improvements  provide  v/ider  markets  for  building  and  maintenance 
materials  and  projects,  and  labor. 

More  importantly  however  urban  renewal  has  an  impact  upon  human  lives 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Community  pride  and 
loyalty,  the  psychological  lift  that  is  engendered,  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience that  are  afforded  and  the  many  other  intangibles  that  are  provided 
through  improvements  in  housing  and  living  environments  are  incalculable. 

The  state  and  its  communities  will  thus  be  fulfilling  an  important 
function,  that  of  developing  and  preserving  a healthy  and  prosperous  commimi- 
ty  life. 

The  State  Planning  Board  apparently  recognizes  the  full  import  of  thiis 
function  because  on  the  program  of  this  conference  this  brief  note  is  in- 
scribed: 

"The  objective  of  the  State  Planning  Board  is  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  xMontana  for  the  economic  and  social  adr^ancement  of  the  people 
of  the  State, " 


Second  Discussion  Period  - Afternoon  of  April  20th 

Discussion  Leader;  Dr,  R,  R,  Renne 


Panel  Members:  Mr,  Durkee,  Mr,  Forsell,  Mr,  Guandolo 


Question;  Is  there  any  provision  in  existing  lav/s  for  rehabilitating  business 
properties — such  as  buildings  housing  retail  business? 

KDRSELL;  Off  the  cuff.  I'll  say  that  there  is  no  such  provision.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I think  there  are  constitutional  provisions  v/hich  prohibit 
that,  particularly  when  in  the  nature  of  a gift  or  subsidy, 

I'jR,  GUAriDOLO;  I would,  undoubtedly,  agree  vd.th  Ii/tr,  Forsell,  In  most  states 
there  are  constitutional  objections  to  having  public  agencies  with  tax  monies 
make  the  improvement  or  do  the  repair  work.  Hov/ever,  there  may  be  a basis  in 
the  exercise  of  the  police  povrers  to  compel  the  owner  to  improve  a commercial 
structure  if  it  is  unsafe,  menaces  safety  of  the  community,  or  if  there  are 
other  reasons  wliich  can  be  predicated  on  the  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power  for  requiring  that  the  improvement  be  made.  In  this  particular  field,  th* 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Vernon  vs.  Parker  has  gone 
veiy  far  in  recognizing  the  povfers  of  the  legislature  and  the  municipalities 
insofar  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  is  concerned.  I think  I can 
best  illustrate  what  the  view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  i^  by  reading 
a little  bit  from  this  opinion.  It  was  a slum  clearance  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  involved  the  Fifth  Amendment  wliich  as  to  states 
would  be  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  v/ith  the  same  principles  applying.  The 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  District  of  Columbia  could  take  part  in 
renewing  an  area,  including  some  good  standard  properties  which  weren't  slums 
but  were  located  mthin  an  immediate  slum  area.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  passing  on  this  problem  and  in  a unanimous  opinion  stated 
this — "The  concept  of  the  public  v/ elf  are  is  for  all  and  inclusive.  The  values 
it  represents  are  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  as  faith  as  well  as  monetary. 
It  is  v/ithin  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  determine  that  the  community 
should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  healthful,  spacious  as  well  as  clean,  well 
balanced  as  well  as  carefu?i.ly  patrolled.  In  the  present  case  the  Congress  and 
its  authorized  agencies  have  made  determinations  that  take  into  account  the 
wdde  variety  of  facts.  It  is  not  for  us  to  reappraise  them  if  those  who  govern 
the  District  of  Columbia  decide  that  the  nation’s  Capitol  should  be  beautiful 
as  well  as  sanitary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  that  stands  in 
the  way,"  Nov/  that's  going  quite  far  in  recognizing  the  exercise  of  police 
pov/er  for  public  welfare  purposes.  In  other  v/ords,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  it  is  not  contrar;/-  to  the  Federal  constitution  for  a municipality  with 
adequate  state  authority  to  exercise  police  powers  for  aesthetic  purposes  v/hen 
pemitted  under  the  state's  constitution, 

DUIdCSE;  Mr.  Chairman,  I just  v/anted  to  suggest  that  if  this  building  which 
needs  rehabilitation  is  ov/ned  by  the  business  that  is  operating  in  that  build- 
ing, there  might  be  a possibility  of  receiving  a loan  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration, 

TOM  MACHO  (Thom.pson  Falls) : Can  zoning  be  enforced  in  areas  outside  of  city 
legislation? 

MR,  GUANDOLO;  That,  of  course,  depends  on  your  state.  Normally,  zoning  is 
confined  to  the  area  in  v/hich  the  particular  municipality  has  jurisdiction, 
although  under  certain  state  lav/s  cities  have  been  given  the  necessary  powers 
to  provide  for  zoning  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  municipality,  I think  it 
is  constitutional  in  many  states,  but  v/hether  you  have  it  here  in  Montana,  I'm 
not  sure. 


DR,  REM^IE;  I'm  going  to  call  on  Louis  Forsell  for  a statement  on  Montana  lav; 
concerning  areas  outside  cities'  legislation, 

MR,  FORSELL:  Our  cities  now  have  authority  to  regulate  fires,  for  instance, 
within  tliree  miles,  I believe,  of  the  city  limits,  and  fire  districts  can  go 
outside  their  area  limitations;  and  it  may  be  possible,  although  I rather 
doubt  it,  that  the  city  council  could  place  zoning  limitations  on  land  outside 
the  city.  They  certainly  couldn't  do  it  under  the  law  as  I see  it  right  now. 

Of  course,  I just  looked  at  it  briefly  but  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the 
area, 

DR,  PETERS  (Montana  State  University);  '.<hat  are  the  problems  and  possibilities 
for  city-county  consolidation  in  some  of  our  major  cities? 

DR,  REIME;  There  is  a 1922  law  on  the  statute  books... I know  Silver  Bow  and 
the  city  of  Butte  are  again  considering  the  possibility,  Mr,  Forsell,  do  you 
want  to  make  any  statement  on  that? 

tgl,  FORSELL;  It  can  be  done.  That's  all  I can  say, 

ALFRED  E.  KLINGLER  (ixecutive  Director,  Montana  Municipal  League) ; The  legis- 
lative coiiimittee  of  the  Montana  Municipal  League  is  working  on  legislation  to 
give  municipalities  some  control  power  outside  the  city  limits,  either  one  or 
three  mile  limits. 

Question:  Does  the  Montana  State  Planning  Board  plan  to  introduce  enabling 
legislation  so  that  Montana  cities  can  take  advantage  of  Federal  urban  funds? 

I'.gl,  DURKESi  I would  start  off  by  saj.’lng  I hope  they  do.  Then  I would  say  I 
am  sure  th^  intend  to.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Roys? 

MR.  ROYS  (Director,  State  Plarjiing  Board):  ..e  won't  present  bills,  but  \re 
will  117/-  to  determine  a need  for  such  type  of  legislation,  ui*ge  its  passage, 
and  will  assist  in  preparation  when  appropriate, 

DR,  REM'E:  The  Attorney  General's  office,  which  is  our  (the  Planning  Board's) 
legal  coiancil,  and  you  v.lll  v;ork  together  to  dral't  beginning  legislation. 

That's  the  way  v/e  do  it,  isn't  it?  The  question  is,  is  it  your  intent  to 
get  this  before  the  legislature  in  January'-?  I think  the  owners  of  properties 
in  Montana  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  it, 

IiCR.  ROYS:  Me  vn.ll  pitsh  that  type  of  thing,  and  certainly  vdll  give  encourage- 
ment and  vrill  conduct  study  and  give  both  assistance  and  encouragement  on  types 
of  legislation  v/hich  are  determined  to  be  needed  for  development  of  our 
Montana  communities, 

DR,  RENl'iE;  You  can  be  very  helpful  in  the  mechanics,  I thinR,  Perry, 

From  your  experience,  Mr.  Guandolo,  what  are  some  of  the  problems 
of  getting  this  kind  of  legislation  passed? 

MR,  GUAMjOLO;  I don't  knovi/  your  problem  here  in  Montana,  but  usually  the 
problem  has  been  from  legislatures  of  rural  domination  and  the  unwillingness 
of  rural  legislatures  to  legislate  for  the  urban  areas.  In  one  or  two  states 
the  objection  has  been  to  vest  power  in  a city  to  take  one  mean's  property  and 
turn  it  over  to  another  man.  It's  a hard  thing  for  a legislature  to  overcome 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  just  can't  look  at  it  in  that  light,  ?Jhat  a city 
is  doing  there  is  really  trying  to  protect  itself,  trying  to  legislate  for  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  In  taking  the  property  it  is  attenpting  to  eliminate 


a sore  spot  in  the  cominmity.v  ^.In  making  it  available  to^a  private  builder 
the  city  again  is  trying  to  'serve  a public  purpose,  because  it’s  trying  to 
create  tax  values  through  that  means.  It  is, 'trying-  to  prevent  the  future 
growth  of  slums  and  blight  by  requiring  the  builder  to  use  the  land  according 
to  a prescribed  plan.  The  builder  isn’t  free  to  put .anything  he  wants  on 
that  land.  There  will  be'cpyenants  riiinning  with  the,  land  which  will  prevent 
the  use  of  the  land,  in  any  v/ay  other -than  that  described  by  the  redevelopment 
plan...  The  courts -have,  iri'21  ; jurisdictions,  recogniz.ed  that  as  a valid  ex- 
ercise of ’■convStithtiQnal  ppw^^  that.^.the  urban  renewal  plan  which  in^joses  the 
controls  is  the.  justification  for'  turning  it  over  to  a private  individual. 

■ V.  ► ...  . . .-Tv  ‘ ' 

DR.  RCI^IE:;  >-M^.  Durkee  can  'perhaps  add  a little  by  telling  us  what  the  State 
of  V/ashingtbh'is  doing  in  getting  enabling  legislation  passed.* 


iWy.  DDRKgEf  ■ • The  State  of  Washington  is  in  the  same  fix  as  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. They. 'do  not  have  enabling  legislation.  About  two  or  three  months  ago 
there' was -quite  a large  meeting  held  at  the  University  of  Washington,  called 
by  the  Assq,ciation  of  V/ashington  Cities  and  the  Department  of  Governmental 
Research  of  the  Unix^ersity.  Out  of  that  meeting  a committee  was  appointed. 
That  committee ’has  been  working  vd.th  a draft  of  legislation  they  got  from 
.•one  of  our  model  lav/s.  That  draft  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  state  interim- 
legislative  committee,  I believe  this  week.  After  that  has  been  gone  over 
by  the  'committee,  it  is  to  be  mimeographed,  handed  out,  and  discussed;  and  I 
am  quite’  sure  that  the  State  of  '.'ashington  through  that  method  is  going  to 
get  that  legislation  introduced  in  the  session  next  January. 


Question;  /hat  assistance  can  the  State  University  System  give  in  community 
planning — especially  in  (1)  land  use  suhveys,  and  (2)  population  studies? 


DR,  REIRIE;  I think  in  general  that  the  University  units  are  very  anxious, 
especially  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  at  the  State  University 
in  Missoula,  the  Agricultural  Economics  and  Industrial  Engineering  people  at 
Bozeman,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  State  School  of  Mines  in  Butte,  and  the 
other  units,  are  very  anxious  to  be  helpful  v/herever  their  staff  members  can 
be  of  assistance.  I do  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the  problem  of  - the 
heavy  increases  in  enrolLment.  I know  there  would  be  more  staff  members  here 
today  from  some  of  the  units  but  the  classes  are  pretty  heavy  now.  Prospects 
are  that  they  will  be  even  heavier,  and  so  'v'/e  do  have  the  problem  of  making 
time  available  for  these  staff  members  when  they  are  pretty  heavily  loaded  with 
vj-hat  we  call  formal  academic  co’orses,  classes  which  meet  on  scheduled  times 
and  they  have  to  be  there.  I don’t  want  to  give  you  the  impression  that  we 
have  lots  of  people  that  would  be  readily  available.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  I can  speak  for  each  of  the  presidents,  in  saying  that  there  is  a desire 
on  our  part  to  be  helpful  in  any  v;ay  v/e  can  and  if  you  have  a problem  which 
you  feel  the  folks  at  Missoula,  or  Bozeman,  or  Butte,  or  any  of  the  other 
units,  could  be  especially  helpful  on  I think  you  should  make  known  your 
desires  and  I believe  that  among  the  slot  units  we  will  be  able  to  give  you 
some  very  real  helpa  A good  many  of  our  staff  menbers  have  had  some  fomal 
training  and  preparation  in  this  type  of  work,  land  use  surveys,  and  popula- 
tion studies  especially* 

PAUL  CAIvIPBELL  (Glasgow);  Our  city,  with  a popialation  of  5^000,  is  faded  with 
providing  some  300  housing  units  for  Air  Pbree  personnel*  This  must  be  low 
rental  housing  for  non-commissioned  personneil.  Me  have  an  option  on  iiO  acres 
adjacent  to  the  city  limits.  Could  this  land  be  utilized  under  the  Urban 
Renewal  Plan?  Secondly,  v;hat  is  the  best  course  to  talce  to  obtain  Federal 
aid? 

A 

Iv'IR.  GUAMDOLO;  I will  be  glad  to  answer  the  first  part  and  I think  Mr,  Durkee 
can  ansvfer  the  second  part,  V/e  do’  have  authorization  in  the  Federal  law  to 


finance  the  acquisition  of  open  land  for  development  purposes,  where  certain 
conditions  exist  v;hich  raake  it  essential  for  community  development.  These 
conditions  require  that  it  be  a development  through  private  enterprise. 

However,  we  have  restricted  that  to  provide  that  we  will  not  make  funds 
available  unless  it  is  essential  that  the  open  land  be  taken  in  order  to 
rehouse  families  that  have  been  displaced  from  slum  areas  that  have  been 
cleared.  In  other  words,  there  has  to  be  a relationship  between  a clearance 
of  the  slum  and  the  rehousing  in  this  open  ar-ea  which  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
veloped; so  I TOuld  say  that  Glasgow,  insofar  as  Title  I of  the  Housing  Act 
of  19149  and  based  on  the  facts  given  to  me,  would  not  be  eligible  for  Federal 
funds  for  the  activation  and  development  of  that  area, 

IIR.  DURKEE;  I think  this  is  military  housing  and  that  it  is  off-base,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  Idilitary  Housing  Act  does  not  apply.  Now  as  far  as  low  rent 
housing  is  concerned  it  will  depend  on  the  income  of  the  people  who  are  to 
occupy  that  housing  as  to  whether  or  not  a public  housing  project  might  be 
set  up.  I wo’jld  suggest  the  Office  of  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
Could  answer  the  question  if  there  vras  enough  information  given.  Your  request 
to  them  would  be  addressed  to  the  office  at  I36O  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
That’s  the  Office  of  the  Public  Housing  Administration,  They  can  tell  you 
about  the  type  of  public  housing  or  y:hat  vrould  be  needed  in  order  to  set  up 
a public  housing  project.  There  is  also  a possibility  of  private  development 
through  FHA,  and  there  I would  suggest  that  you  talk  v/ith  Hai-ry  Duell,  your 
Director  of  FHA  here  in  Helena, 

A,  A.  Poirer  (Harlowton) : V/ould  the  cost  of  moving  existing  buildings  to 
make  room  for  a city  park  be  eligible  for  governm.ent  help  in  Urban  Planning 
and  Renev/al  Programs? 

ISR , GUAl'IDOLO ; If  you  have  v/hat  is  properly  a deteriorated  blight  area  and 
it’s  determined  through  sound  planning  principles  that  the  best  reuse  of  that 
area  is  for  public  park  purposes,  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  Federal  law 
against  a local  coimnunity’ s doing  that.  If  your  objective  is  not  to  handle 
an  Urban  Renewal  Project  but  merely  to  provide  a park,  then  we  might  look 
askance.  If  you  have  a real  urban  renewal  objective  and  it’s  determined  by 
your  planners  that  the  best  reuse  for  the  land  is  a public  park,  that  is 
permitted  under  the  Federal  law,  provided,  of  course,  the  city  pays  into 
the  project  the  value  of  the  cleared  land  just  as  though  it  v;ere  being  used 
for  a private  purpose,  or  as  though  it  were  going  to  be  sold  to  a private 
builder.  There  is  no  subsidy  involved  in  converting  the  land  to  a public 
use  any  more  than  there  is  in  converting  the  land  to  a private  use  lyhere  the 
use  is  of  that  nature-**the  lahea  being  completely  converted  into  a park.  Now 
there  is  a subsidy  involved  if  the  land  is  used  for  public  facilities  such  as 
streets,  sidev^-alks,  utilities,  and  things  of  that  nature  which  are  necessary 
to  permit  a private  builder  to  use  the  land,  in  other  v/ords,  which  tend  to 
prepare  the  land  for  reuse  by  a private  builder.  In  that  case,  the  land  for 
the  public  facilities  may  actually  be  dedicated, 

F,  C,  HEDGER  (Great  Falls) ; Is  the  Urban  Renewal  Program  just  discussed 
available  for  rundown  commercial  areas  when  such  areas  include  marginal  hous- 
ing? 

M,  GUANDOLO;  As  the  Federal  lavj-  is  presently  drafted,  you  have  to  have  a 
predominately  residential  area  if  you  are  going  to  reuse  the  area  for  a non- 
residential  purpose.  For  example,  if  the  area  is  to  be  used  for  a commercial 
or  industrial  purpose  you’ve  got  to  start  out  with  an  area  that  is  predomin- 
ately residential,  at  least  $5%  of  it  is  devoted  to  residential  uses.  There 
is  an  exception  to  that  which  is  intended  to  take  care  of  skid-row  or  mixed 
use  types  of  areas  and  there  is  a limitation  in  the  total  amount  of  funds  that 
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can  be  used  for  that  purpose,  Y/here  you  have  a mixed  use  area  and  you  have  a 
substantial  amount  of  housing  in  it,  at  least  20%  is  the  policy  figure,  then 
that  area  can  be  financed  v/ith  Federal  funds  and  that  area  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose,  residential  or  non-residential.  If  the  area  given  in  the  question 
has  marginal  housing  in  at  least  20%'  of  the  ares  covered^  then  it  woijild  be 
eligible  for  Federal  aid  under  this'  exception,  provided  it  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose,  residential  or  non-residential.  There  is  no  minimum  area. 

Usually  the  size  of  the  area  is  determined  on  the  particular  conditions  exist- 
ing in  a particular  area-what  the  planning  considerations  are,  the  resources 
of  the  comraunity,  and  many  other  factors. 

Federal  assistance  as  far  as  Montana  is  concerned  is  dependent  upon  there 
being  ultimately  some  legislation.  Now  the  vrorkable  program  need  not  be 
approved  until  the  municipality  is  ready  to  go  into  loan  and  grants  stage. 

In  other  words,  an  advance  for  surveys  and  plans  may  be  made  before  a v/orkable 
program  has  been  prepared  and  approved.  That  may  see  a period  of  six  to 
eight  or  nine  months  before  you  get  ready  for  loan  and  grants, 
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DR.  REY^YIE;  The  advance  in  funds  that  you  may  receive  in  such  a case  may  be 
used  to  help  on  your  workable  program? 

MR.  GUAI^OLO;  You  can  use  your  Urban  Planning  funds  but  not  your  Title  I 
funds, 

YifALT  AYiDERSON  (Livingston) : How  could  Urban  Planning  assist  in  sewage 
disposal  plants? 

MR,  DURKEE;  I think  that  perhaps  on  a sewage  disposal  Job  or  a treatment 
plant  that  our  advanced  planning  should  be  used  and  that’s  available  right 
now.  That’s  an  advance  of  funds  with  which  to  plan  your  seivage  work,  sewage 
disposal  plant,  or  any  part  of  it.  You  receive  those  funds,  engage  your 
engineer  to  get  out  your  designs,  and  when  you  start  construction,  either 
within  six  months  or  three  years,  you  repay  those  funds  advanced.  I think 
that’s  the  biggest  advance  you  could  receive  on  such  a project. 

Question:  In  this  question  of  sew'age  disposal  plants,  hov:  m.uch  money  will 
they  lend  on  that?  i;e  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  average  engineering 
fee  is  from  six  to  twelve  percent  of  the  over-all  project.  How  much  m.oney 
do  you  lend  on  a disposal  plant? 

I'ffl.  DURKEE:  We  will  loan  the  full  amount  you  may  need  to  get  out  either  pre- 
liminary or  complete  v/orking  drawings.  Novr  suppose  your  construction  is 
rather  imminent  and  you  intend  to  go  ahead  within  a year  or  less  on  the  con- 
struction of  such  a project.  You  can  receive  funds  v/ith  vhich  to  pay  your 
engineer  for  the  complete  designs,  getting  out  the  working  drawings,  specifi- 
cations, ready  to  advertise  for  bids.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  isn’t  so 
imminent,  if  you  don't  know  how  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  finance  the  con- 
struction within  that  short  tim.e,  perhaps  it’s  two  or  three  years  av/ay,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  Just  have  your  engineer  get  out  preliminary  dray/ings 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  field  engineering  and  to  arrive  at  a fairly 
accurate  cost  estimiate.  You  can  take  that  and  go  to  your  people  andshow 
them  viiat  you  w^nt  to  do  and  it  wHl  be  helpful  in  getting  a bond  election 
across  if  you  need  such  a thing.  In  that  case,  it  YiTould  be  for  preliminary 
design  rather  than  complete  plans# 

LESTER  H,  LOBLE  (Chairman  of  afternoon  session):  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Renne  and  all  of  you  who  have  participated  in  this  general  discussion,  and 
all  the  speakers  v/ho  were  here.  It  has  been  ray  privilege  to  participate  in 
mary  civic  movements  and  legislative  movements  of  different  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions. Usually  a new  idea  takes  a long  time  to  take  hold  and  I think 


we  should  be  tremendously  encouraged  here  in  the  State  of  Montana,  to  find 
this  magnificnnt  meeting  of  two  days  has  not  only  brought  in  fine  speakers 
from  outside,  but  brought  men  and  v.nraen  from  all  over  the  State  of  Ilontana, 
This  shov.'E  that  the  people  of  liontana  are  conscious  of  the  need  for  nei/T  in- 
dustry in  the  state  and  conscious  of  these  great  problems  that  are  different 
from  most  movements  that  first  start.  It  takes  a long  time  to  get  going. 

This  only  started  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  and  I look  forward 
to  a treaendous  advancement  in  the  bringing  of  industry  and  economic  develop- 
ment into  Montana,  Thank  you  all,  and  you  shoiiLd  go  home  feeling  that  we 
really  have  accomplished  something, just  think  of  the  many  people  who  have 
been  here  and  vihat  a fine  step  we  have  taken  so  soon.  Thank  you,  and  we  are 
nov/  adjourned. 
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